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Art. I.—An Essay in Refutation of Atheism. By O. A. 


Brownson. Insipiens dixit in corde suo: Non est Deus. 


VI.—INCONCLUSIVE PROOFS. 


PHILOSOPHERS and theologians do not necessarily adduce 
the best possible arguments to prove their theses, and may 
sometimes use very weak and even inconclusive arguments. 
An argument for the existence of God may also seem to one 
mind conclusive, and the reverse to another. Men usually 
argue from their own point of view, and take as ultimate the 
principles which they have never doubted, or heard 
questioned, although far from being in reality ultimate, and 
thus take for granted what for others needs to be proved. Men 
also may hold the truth, be as well assured of it as they are 
of their own existence, even possess great good sense and 
sound judgment, and yet be very unskilful in defending 
it—utterly unable to assign good and valid reasons for it. 
They know they are right, but know not how to prove it. 

St. Thomas, the Doctor Angelicus, maintains* that the 
existence of God is demonstrable, not from principles really 
a priori or universal—for nothing can be more universal or 
more ultimate than God from which his existence can be 
concluded, since he is the first principle alike in being and 
in knowing—but as the cause from the effect; and this he 
proves by five different arguments: The first is drawn from the 
empirical fact of motion and the necessity of a first mover, not 


* “Summa,” pars prima, quest. 1, art. 2 et 3. 
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itself movable; the second is drawn from the empirical fact of 
particular efficient causes and the necessity of a first efficient 
cause, itself uncaused; the third is taken from the fact that 
some things are possible and some are not, and as all things 
cannot be merely possible, therefore there must be some- 
thing which is per se, necessary, and in actu. The fourth 
proof is drawn from the fact that there are different degrees 
in things, some being more and others less good, true, 
noble, perfect, and therefore demand the perfect alike in the 
order of the true and the good—a being in whom all 
diversities are identified and all degrees are included, and 
which is their source and complement. The fifth is drawn 
from the fact of order and government, and the necessity 
of a supreme governor. These all conclude God, if I may 
so speak, from a fact of sensible experience, and are 
empirical proofs. 

Dr. McCosh, president of Princeton College, New Jersey, 
a man of no mean philosophical repute, relies wholly on the 
principle of cause and effect, as does St. Thomas, and dis- 
misses. all arguments ea Paley’s argument, or the ‘argu- 
ment from design. Pere Gratry (now dead), of the New 
Oratory, relies, in his uC onnaissance de Dieu,” on induc- 
tion from intellectual and ethical facts; the late Dr. Pot- 
ter, E piscopalian bishop of Pennsylvania, in his ‘‘ Philosophy 
of Religion,” does virtually the same. A writer in the British 
Quarterly Review for July, 1871, in a very able article on 
“‘ Theism,” examines and rejects all the arguments usually 
adduced to prove that God is, except that drawn from intuition, 
or, as I understand him, that which asserts the direct and im- 
mediate empirical intuition of God, or the Divine Being. Dr. 
Hodge, an eminent Presbyterian divine, in his ‘‘ Systematic 
Theology,” accepts all the arguments usually adduced, some as 
proving one thing, and others as proving another pertaining 
to theism, and holds that no one argument alone suffices to 
prove the whole. Dr. John Henry Newman, in his ‘ Apolo- ‘ 
gia pro Vita sua,” says he has never been able to prove to 
his own satisfaction the existence of God by reason; he can 
only prove it is probable that there is a God, and appears to | 
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have written his ‘‘Grammar of Assent” to prove that proba- 
bility is enough for all practical purposes, since we are obliged 
in nearly all the ordinary affairs of life to act on probabilities 
alone. His belief in God he seems to derive from conscience. 
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The Holy See has decided against the Traditionalists that the 
existence of God can be proved with certainty by reasoning 
prior to faith, and the Holy See has also improbated the 
doctrine of the Louvain professors, that we have immediate 
cognition of God—a doctrine improbated by reason itself; 
for if man had immediate cognition of God, no proofs of his 
existence would be necessary, since no man could doubt his 
existence any more than his own, or than that the sun shines 
at noonday in the heavens when his eyes behold it. 

The general tendency in our day is to conclude the cause 
from the effect, and to conclude God as designer, from the 
marks of design, or the adaptation of means to ends dis- 
coverable, or assumed to be discoverable, in ourselves and 
the external world. The objection to all arguments of this 
sort, that is to say, to all psychological, cosmological, and 
teleological arguments, which depend on the principle of 
cause and effect t, is, that they all beg the question, or take 
for granted what requires to be proved. They all assume 
that. the soul and cosmos are effects. Grant them to be effects, 
it follows necessarily that they have had a cause, and a 
cause adequate to the effect. As to that there can be no 
doubt. Cause and effect are correlatives, and correlatives 
connote one another, and neither is knowable alone. When 

know anything is an effect, we know it has a cause, 
whether we know what that cause is or not. But how 
prove that the soul or the cosmos is an effect? This the 
atheist denies, and this is the point to be proved against him, 
and how is it to be proved from the facts of experience ? 

St. Thomas assumes, in his second proof, that we have ex- 
perience of particular efficient causes. This is denied by 
Hume, Kant, Dr. Thomas Brown, Sir William Hamilton, 
Dr. Mansell, and by all the Comtists, Cosmists, and atheists 
of every species. Even Dr. Reid, the founder of the 
Scottish school, denies that we know by experience any 
power in the so-called cause that produces the effect, but 
contends that we are obliged, by the very constitution of our 
nature or of the human ‘mind, to believe it. Kant agrees 
with Reid, and makes the ievesietible belief a form of the 
understanding. Huxley avowedly follows Hume, as do the 
great body of non-Christian scientists. Dr. Brown, the suc- 
cessor of Dugald Stewart, says that all we know of cause 
and effect is invariable antecedence and consequence, and 
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maintains that, so far as experience goes, the relation of 
cause and effect is a relation of invariable sequence—simply 
a relation in the order of time. The question does not stand 
where it did when St. Thomas wrote, and to meet the spec- 
ulations of the day we are obliged to go behind him, and 
establish principles which he could take for granted, or dis- 
miss as inserted in human nature itself, that is, as we say, 
intuitively given. 

Even if experience could prove particular effects, and 
therefore particular and contingent efficient causes, we could 
not conclude from them universal and necessary causes, or 
the one universal cause, for the universal cannot be logically 
concluded from the particular, and the God that could be 
concluded would be only a generalization or abstraction, and 
no real God at all. Or if this is denied, which it cannot 
well be, God could be concluded only under the relation of 
cause, as causa causarum, if you please, but still only as efti- 
cient cause, and therefore only as essentially cause, and 
substance or being only in that he is cause. This supposes 
him necessarily a cause, and obliged to cause in order to be 
or exist. This would make creation necessary, and God 
obliged from the intrinsic necessity of his own nature to 
create—the error of Cousin, my old master, to whom I owe 
the best part of my philosophical discipline. But this is 
only one of the many forms of pantheism, itself only a form 
of atheism. 

Dr. McCosh rests the whole question on the marks of 
design in man and the cosmos. Design and designer are 
correlatives, and connote each other; and consequently the 
one cannot be proved as the condition of proving the other: 
for the proof of the one is ipso facto the proof of both. Prove 
design and you prove, of course, a designer. But how 
prove design, if you know not as yet that the world has been 
made or created? The most you can do is to prove that 
there are in nature things analogous to what in the works 
of man are the product of art or design; but analogy is not 
identity, and how do you prove that what you call design is 
not nature, or natura naturans? Does the bee construct its 
cell, the beaver its dam, or the swallow her nest by intelligent 
design, as man builds his house? or by instinct, the simple 
force of nature? Paley’s illustration of the watch found by 
the traveller in a desert place is illusory: for the Indian 
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who saw a watch for the first time took it to be a living 
thing, not a piece of mechanism or art. 

But even granting the marks of design are proved, all that 
can be concluded, is not a supercosmic God or Creator, but 
simply that the world is ordered and governed by an intelli- 
gent mind; it does not necessarily carry us beyond the 
Anima mundi of Aristotle, or the Supreme Artificer of Plato, 
operating with preéxisting materials and doing the best he 

‘an with them. They do not authorize us to conclude the 
really supramundane God, by the sole energy of his word 
creating the heavens and the earth and all ‘things therein 
from nothing, as asserted by Christian theism. They can be 
explained as well by supposing the causa immanens with 
Spinoza, as by supposing a causa efficiens. 

The cosmologists undertake to conclude the existence of 
God from the facts or phenomena of the universe. The 
universe is contingent, dependent, insufficient for itself, and 
therefore it must have had a creator and upholder, who is 
himself necessary, not contingent, and is indepe ndent, self- 
subsisting, self-sufficing. Nothing more true. But whence 
learn we ‘that the universe is contingent, dependent, and 
insufficient for itself? We know not this fact by experience 
or empirical intuition. Besides, necessary and contingent are 
correlatives, and there is no intuition of the one without 
intuition of the other. 

The psychologists profess to conclude God by way of 
induction from the facts of the soul. Thus Descartes says, 
Cogito, ergo sum, and professes to deduce, after the manner 
of the geometricians, God and the universe from his own 
undeniable personal existence. Certainly, if God were not, 
Descartes could not exist, but from the soul alone, only the 
soul can be deduced, and from purely psychological 
facts induction can give us only psychological generalizations 
or laws. Take the several facts, attributes, or perfections 
of the soul, and suppose them carried up to infinity, it 
would still be only a generalization, for their substance would 
still be the soul, distinct and different by nature from the 
divine substance or being. God is not man completed; nor is 
man, as Gioberti says, “ an incipient God, or God w ho begins.” 
Man is indeed made in the i image and likeness of God, not God 
in the image and likeness of man. He is not anthropomor- 
phous ; though his likeness in which we are created enables 
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us to understand, by way of analogy, something of his infinite 
attributes, and to hold, when not prevented by sin and 
when elevated by grace, a more or less intimate communion 
with him. Christianity, indeed, teaches that man is destined 
to union with God as his beatitude, but the human personality 
remains ever distinct from the divine. 

I am not certain in what sense Pére Gratry understands 
induction. Probably my inability arises from my compara- 
tive ignorance of mathematics. He says the soul by in- 
duction darts at once to God and seizes him, so to speak, by 
intelligence and love, whatever all that may mean. I can 
understand the élan of the soul to God whom it knows and 
loves, but I cannot understand how a soul ignorant of God 
can, by an interior and sudden spring, jump to a knowledge 
of him. Pére Gratry says the soul arrives at the knowledge 
of God as the mathematician in the calculus arrives at infini- 
tesimals, namely, by eliminating the finite. Eliminate the finite, 
he says, and you have the infinite. Not at all,mon Pére. Elimi- 
nate the finite, and you have, as I have already said, simply 
zero. The infinite is not the negation of the finite. Infinitesi- 
mals again, are nothing, for there is and can be no infinitely 
little. The error comes right in the end, so far as mathe- 
matics is concerned, for it is equal on both sides, and the error 
on one side neutralizes the error on the other side. 

The late Dr. Potter, Protestant bishop of Pennsylvania, 
relies on induction, and chiefly on induction from the ethical 
facts of the soul. But the ethical argument to prove the 
existence of God does not avail, for, till his existence is 
proved, there is no basis for ethics s. The soul has a capacity 
to receive and obey a morai law, but that law is not founded 
in its nature or imposed by it. The moral law proceeds 
from God as final cause of creation, as the physical laws 
proceed from him as first cause, and is the law of our per- 
fection, necessary to be obeyed in order to fulfil our des- 
tiny, or to obtain our supreme good or beatitude. If there 
is no God, there is and can be no moral law, and then no mo- 
rality. Till you know God is, and final cause of the universe, 
you cannot call any facts of the soul ethical. 

The argument of St. Anselm in his ‘ Monologium ” is the 
fourth of St. Thomas, and concludes God as the perfect from 
the imperfect, of which we are conscious, or know by ex- 
perieuce in ourselves, or as the complement of man, an 
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argument which contains a germ of truth, but errs by 
overlooking the fact that the perfect and imperfect are cor- 
relatives, and that the one cannot be inferred from the other 
because the one is not cognizable or cogitable without the 
other. St. Anselm himself seems not to have been satisfied 
with the argument of his ‘‘ Monologium,” and gave subsequent- 
ly in his “ Proslogium” what he regarded as a briefer and more 
conclusive argument. We have in our minds the idea of 
the most perfect being, a greater than which cannot be 
thought. But greater is a being im re, than a being im in- 
tellectu. If then there is not im re a most perfect being, than 
which a greater cannot be thought or conceived, then we 
can think a greater and more perfect being than we can, 
which is a contradiction. Therefore the most perfect be- 
ing, a greater than which cannot be thought, does and must 
exist i re, as well as in intellectu, since we certainly have 
the idea in our minds. 

This argument would be conclusive if it were shown that 
the idea is objective and an intuition, as I shall endeavor, 
further on, to prove that it is. Leibnitz somewhere re- 
marks that it would be conclusive, if it were first proved that 
God is possible, which shows that Leibnitz, with his uni- 
versal genius and erudition, could be as weak as ordinary 
mortals. It was his weakness, in which he anticipated 
Hegel, to place the possible prior to and independent of the 
real. If we could suppose God not to exist im actu, we 
could not suppose him to be possible; for possibility cannot 
actualize itself and there would be no real to reduce it to 
act. The error of Hegel is in supposing the possible, for 
his das reine Sein is merely possible being, precedes das 
Wesen, or the real, and has in itself the tendency or aptness 
to become real—das Wesen—the old Gnostic doctrine that 
makes all things originate in Byssus or Void. 

There is no possible without the real, for possibility is the 
ability of the real. The possible in relation to God is what God 
is able to do, and in relation to man is what man is able to do 
with the faculties God has given him. There is nothing, I 
may add, on which philosophers have, it seems to me, been 
more puzzled, or more bewildered others, than on this very 
question of possibility. If there were no actual, there would 
and could be no possible, for possibility, prescinded from 
the reality of the actual, is simply nothing. The excellent 
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Father Tongiorgi imagines that possibility is not nothing, 
but even something prescinded from the ability of the actual, 
and indeed something which, like the fatum of the Stoics, 
limits or binds the power of God himself. Some things he 
holds are possible, and others are impossible, even toGod. He 
forgets that nothing is impossible to God but to contradict, 
that is, annihilate his own eternal and necessary being. 
He is his own possibility, and the measure of the possible. 
It is his being that founds the nature of things, about which 
philosophers talk so much. 

As to the argument of the “ Proslogium,” its validity depends 
on the sense in which the word idea is taken. If we take it 
in a psychological sense, as a mere mental conception, the 
argument may be a logical puzzle, but concludes nothing. 

If we suppose idea can exist in intellectu without existing 
in re, the argument concludes at best only a psychological 
abstraction; but if we suppose the mental idea to be the 
intuition of the real and objective, as I have just said, it is 
valid and conclusive. St. Anselm seems to us to take idea 
in a subjective sense and to conclude the objective from 
the subjective; if so, his argument is psychological, and, like 
all psychological arguments, inconclusive. Yet he seems to 
maintain that it is also objective, and that it could not exist 
in mente, if it did not exist in re, and therefore conclusive. 

Descartes deduces the existence of God from the soul, 
in which the idea of God, he holds, is innate. But what is 
innate, that is, born in the soul and with it, is the soul, or at 
least psychical ; consequently, the argument is psychological, 
and proves nothing. Besides, Descartes, as is not seldom 
the case with him, falls into a paralogism, and reasons in a 
vicious circle; he takes the idea in intellectu to prove that 
God is, and the veracity of God to prove the objective truth 
of the idea. He also tells us, elsewhere, when hard pressed 
by his opponents, that he means by the innate.idea of God 
only that the soul has the innate faculty of thinking God, 
and therefore concludes God is because man thinks him; 
but this is only asserting, in other words, that the soul has the 
faculty of knowing God by immediate cognition—recently 
improbated by the Holy See—and rests on the principle that 
thought can never be erroneous, which is not true, otherwise 
every man would be infallible, incapable of error. 

The ontological arguments, so-called, founded on thealleged 
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immediate cognition of being, are in nearly all cases, not 
ontological, but really psychological, as the das reine Sein 
of Hege 1, which is simply an abstraction, therefore worthless ; 
for the soul has no power in itself alone of immediately appre- 
hending being. The psychological arguments are all inconclu- 
sive, because they all assume the point to be proved. Yet 
it is not denied that the argument from de ‘sign, and others 
that rest on the principle of cause and effect, as well as those 
drawn from the ethical wants and aspirations of the soul, are 
all valuable, not indeed in proving that God is, but in prov- 
ing what he is. St. Paul tells us that “the invisible things 
of God, even his eternal power and divinity, are clearly seen 
from the beginning of the world, being unde rstood by the 
things that are made,” Rom. i. 20, but the Apostle does 
not tell us that the existence of God is a logical conclusion 
from cosmological or psychological facts or from “the 
things that are made.” Indeed, St. Thomas cites this text 
to prove what God is, rather than to prove that he is, for he 
throughout is re plying to the question Quid est Deus, rather 
than to the question, An sit Deus, as may be seen by refer- 
ring to the first article of the question cited above, in which 
he answers the question, Utrum Deum esse sit per se notum.* 

The great question the Apostles and the Fathers had to 
argue against the Gentiles was not precisely the existence 
of God, but that of the Divine Unity and the fact of creation 
and providence. In fact, the distinguishing and essential 
feature of the Mosaic doctrine was less that God is one than 
that God is the one Almighty Creator of all things. The 
existence of one God, as has been seen, was not denied b 
the Gentiles, except by a few philosophers. The mother 
error of Gentilism was the loss of the tradition of creation, 
which paved the way for divinizing the forces of nature, 
and at length for the worship of demons, always held inferior 
to a Supreme Divinity, of which some dim reminiscence 
was always retained. 


VII.—ANALYSIS OF THOUGHT. 


Atheism is not natural to mankind, and is always, where- 
ever found, the fruit of a false or defective philosophy and 
erroneous theories mistaken for science. The philosophy 
which has been generally cultivated since Descartes made 


* Ubi Supra, a. 1. 
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his attempt to divorce philosophy from theology, of which it 
is simply the rational element, and to erect it into a separate 
and independent science, complete in itself, and embracing 
the entire natural order, has hardly recognized and set forth 
with much clearness or distinctness the principles of a con- 
clusive demonstration of theism, or a scientific refutation of 
atheism. If there is atheism pretending to found itself on 
science, we may charge it to the false philosophy which has 
generally obtained, except when connected with Catholic 
theology, and kept from going astray by tradition and com- 
mon sense. From the philosophers and false scientists 
atheism has descended to the people through popular liter- 
ature, and diffused itself among the half-learned, chiefly by 
modern lectures and journalism, till literature, art, science, 
ethics, and especially politics, have become infected, and the 
very air we breathe saturated with it. 

In order to refute atheism and to check the atheistic ten- 
dency of modern society, it is necessary to revise the gen- 
erally received philosophy, to correct its faulty principles 
and method, to supply its defects, to harmonize it with common 
sense and the traditions of the race, and to establish, what it 
is far from doing, the identity of the principles of science and 
the principles of things, or the identity of the knowable and 
the real, that is, to show that the order of science follows the 
order of being, and in their principles are identical. To do this 
in a manner as intelligible as possible to the general reader, it 
is necessary to set forth the real principles on which philoso- 
phy is founded. Philosophy itself is the science of princi- 
ples, and the principles must be real, that is, the principles 
of things, not simply mental conceptions or concepts, or 
the science will want reality and be no science at all. Real 
principles are the principles, not of science alone, without 
which nothing can be known, but principles of things, on 
which all things depend, and without which nothing is or 
exists. 

Obviously then the principles of philosophy and of reality 
are @ priori, and precede both the science and the reality 
that depends on them, or of which they are the principles. 
They must, then, be giv en, and neither ete nor obtained 
by the minds own activity, for without them the mind can 
neither operate nor even exist. The great error of the 
dominant philosophy of our times is in the assumption that 
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the mind starts without principles, and finds them or obtains 
them by its own activity or its own painful exertions. 
Hence it places method before principles, which is no less 
absurd than to suppose that the mind, the soul, generates or 
creates itself. Principles are given, not found by the mind 
operating without principles. They are given in the fact 
which we call thought, and we ascertain what they are only 
by a diligent and careful analysis of thought. 

In order to correct the errors of the pre evailing philosophy, 
to ascertain the principles of a true philosophy, and of real 
science that refutes the atheist by demonstrating that God 
is, and is the creator of the heavens and the earth and all 
things visible and invisible, we must begin, as Descartes did, 
with thought (cogito), who was so far right, and ascertain 
what are the real and necessary elements of thought. This 
is no light labor, and it is a labor rendered necessary only by 
prevailing errors in order to refute them, otherwise there 
would be no necessity for it, and little utility in it; for the 
human mind remains and operates the same with or without 
the knowledge the analysis affords. 

We therefore adopt the method of the psychologists so far 
as to begin with the analysis of thought. This is imposed 
on us by the necessity of ‘the case, as it is only in thought 
that we find ourselves or are placed i in intellectual relation w “ith 
anything not ourselves. It is only in thought that the 
principles either of: science or reality can be ascertained. 
The atheist must assert thought as well as the theist, and so 
also must the skeptic ; for he who denies or he who doubts, 
thinks, and can neither doubt nor deny without thinking. 
Hence universal denial or universal doubt, or skepticism, 
is simply impossible ; for he who denies, or he who doubts, 
knows that he denies or doubts, as he who thinks knows 
that he thinks. The error of Descartes, or the Psycho- 
logues, is not in beginning with thought, but in their assump- 
tion that all thought i is the | act of the ‘soul or subject alone, or 
that thought is a purely psychological fact. 

Cousin, though erring on many capital points, gives 
somewhere a very clear and just analysis of thought, which 
he defines to be a complex fact, composed of three i insepara- 
able elements, subject, object, and form. He asserts that 
the subject is always the soul, or myself thinking; the object 
is always distinct from the soul, and standing over against it; 
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and the form is always the relation of the subject and object. 
Every thought, therefore, is the syuthesis of three elements : 
subject, obje ct, and their relation, as I maintained and proved 
in some chapters of an unfinished work on Synthetic 
Philosophy published in the Democratic Review for the years 
1842-43. 

Thought is either intuitive or reflective. The careful 
analysis of intuitive thought, intuition, what Cousin calls 
spontaneity or spontaneous thought, though erroneously, and 
which he very properly distinguishes from reflection or 
thought returning on itself, and so to speak, actively rethink- 
ing itself, discloses these three elements: subject, object, and 
their relation, always distinct, always inseparable, given si- 
multaneously in one and the same comple x fact. Deny one or 
another of these elements and there is and can be no thought. 
Remove the subject, and there is no thought, for there 
evidently can be no thought where there is no thinker; 
remove the object, and there is equally no thought, for to 
think nothing is simply not to think; and finally, deny the 
relation of subject and object, and you also deny all thought, 
for certainly the soul cannot appre shend an object or an obje ct 
be prese ted to the soul with no relation between them; 
hence the assertion by the Peripatetics of the necessity to 
the fact of intuition as well as of cognition of what they call 
phantasmata and species intelligibiles s, which is simply their 
way of expressing the relation in thought of subject and 
object. 

The three elements of thought being given simultaneously 
and synthetically in one and the same fact, they all 
three rest on the same authority and are equally certain both 
subjectively and objectively. Here we escape the inter- 
minable debates of philosophers as to the passage from the 
subjective to the objective, and, in military phrase, flank 
the question of the certainty of human knowledge, and thus 
render all arguments against either subjectivism or skep- 
ticism superfluous. There is no passage from the subjective 
to the objective, if the activity of the subject alone suffices 
for the production of thought, and no possible means of 
a logical refutation of skepticism. If the soul alone could 
suffice for thought, nothing else would be necessary to its pro- 
duction, and thought woul d and could affirm no reality beyond 
the soul itself; no objective reality could ever be proved, and 
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no real science would be possible. All objective certainty 
would vanish, for we have and can have only thought with 
which to prove the objective validity of thought. Hence it 
is that those philosophers who regard thought as the product 
of the soul’s activity alone, have never been able to refute 
the skeptic or to get beyond the sphere of the subject. 

The soul’s activity alone does not, and, unless it were 
God, who is the adequate object of his own intellect, could 
not, ‘suffice for thought. The object is as necessary to the 
production of thought as is the subject. The soul cannot act 
without it, and therefore cannot seek and find its object. The 
presence and activity of the object is necessary to the activity 
of the subject. The object must then present itself or be 
presented to the soul, or there is no thought actual or 
possible. This is the fact which Cousin undertakes to ex- 
plain by what he calls spontaneity, and which he distin- 
guishes from reflection. Intuition, he says, is spontaneous, 
impersonal; but reflection is personal, in which the soul acts 
voluntarily. But unhappily he loses all the advantage of 
this distinction, for he makes the intuition the product of 
the spontaneous activity of the soul, or, as he says, the 
spontaneous or impersonal reason, therefore as much a 
psychical product as reflection itself; and therefore again, gets, 
even in intuition, no object, no reality, extra animam, and 
with all his endeavors he never really gets out of the sub- 
jectivism of Kant, or even the egoism of Fichte. The 
distinction he makes between the personal reason and the 
impersonal is by no means a distinction between subject and 
object, but simply a distinction in the soul itself, or a distinction 
between its spontaneous and reflective modes of acting, and 
is, as Pierre Leroux has well said, a contradiction of his own 
assertion that the subject is always the soul, and the object 
is always distinguishable from it, standing over against it, 
and acting from the opposite direction; for the impersonal 
and personal reason are in his view psychical, simply a faculty 
of the soul. 

If the object were purely passive, or did not actively con- 
cur in the production of thought, it would be as if it were 
not, and the soul could no more think with it than without 
it. It is the fact that the object actively concurs in the 
production of thought that establishes its reality, since what is 
not, or has no real existence, cannot act, cannot present or 
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affirm itself. So far Pierre Leroux, to whom we are much in- 
debted for this analysis of thought, is right, and proves him- 
self, let Gioberti speak as contemptuously of him as he will, 
a true philosophical observer; but he vitiates all that follows 
in his philosophy by maintaining that the soul creates or 
supplies the form of the thought, or the relation between 
subject and object, as I have shown in my Convert.” The 
soul cannot act without the object, nor unless the object is 
placed in relation with it; consequently the soul can no more 
create the relation than it can create the object or itself. 
The object with the relation, or the correlation of subject and 
object, then, is presented to the soul or given it, not created 
or furnished by it. 

The soul, unable to think by itself alone, or in and of 
itself, can think even itself, find itself, or become aware of 
its own existence only in conjunction with the object intui- 
tively presented; each of the three elements of thought there- 
fore not only rests on the same authority, but each is 
as certain as is the fact of consciousness or the fact that we 
think. The object is affirmed or affirms itself objectively, 
and is real with all the certainty we have or can have of our 
own existence. Farther than this, thought itself cannot go. 
I cannot from principles more ultimate than thought, demon- 
strate thought; but it is not necessary, for he who thinks 
knows that he thinks, and cannot deny that he thinks with- 
out thinking, and therefore not without affirming what he 
denies. This is all that can be asked, for a denial that 
denies itself is equivalent to an affirmation. 

This analysis of thought not only refutes skepticism and 
subjectivism, or what is called in English philosophy, ideal- 
ism, and shows the objective validity of intuition to be as 
indisputable as our consciousness of our own existence, but 
it refutes at the same time and by the same blow both the 
ontologists and psychologists ; not indeed by denying either 
the ontological or the psychological principle, but by showing 
that both are given in one and the same thought, and thero- 
fore that neither is obtained by any process of reasoning 
from the other. The psychologist assumes that the soul is 
given, and that it by its own psychical action obtains the 
non-psychical or ontological; the ontologist assumes that 
being is given, and from the notion of being alone the soul 
deduces both the psychical and the cosmic. Neither is the 
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fact. Being must be intuitively presented or we cannot 
have the notion of being, and the intuitive presentation of 
being to the subject gives the subject simultaneously the 
consciousness of itself as the subject of the intuition. 
Being can be presented in thought, only under the relation 
of object, and in every thought is given simultaneously 
with the other two inseparable elements, subject and relation. 
The psychologist fails in his analysis of thought to detect 
as an original and indestructible é¢lement of thought a non- 
psychical element, the object which stands over against it, 
distinct from it, and except in conjunction with which there 
is and can be no psychical activity or action. What the 
psychologist overlooks is the fact that the psychical and the 
non-psychical, as the condition of the soul’s activity and 
consciousness of itself, are both given together in one and 
the same intuitive fact, and therefore that neither is obtained 
as an element of thought or science from the other. The 
objective validity of our knowledge rests on the non-psychical 
element of thought, not on the psychical. The ontologist 
fails to detect the psychical element as a primitive element 
of thought; the psychologist fails to detect the ontological 
element as equally primitive and underived; and neither 
notes the fact that both are given in one and the same 
original intuition. Cousin asserts it indeed, but as we have 
seen, forgets it or destroys its value, by resolving the dis- 
tinction of subject and object into a distinction between the 
personal and impersonal reason, or between the spontaneous 
and reflective modes of the soul’s activity, which makes both 
really psychical, and allows nothing extra animam to be 
affirmed in thought or presented in intuition. 


VIII.—ANALYSIS OF THE OBJECT. 


The analysis of thought, as we have just seen, discloses 
a non-psychical or an ontological element, and shows that 
in every thought there is an object t distinct from and inde- 
pendent of the subject, and that in every intuitive thought 
the object affirms or presents itself by its own activity. This 
at one stroke establishes the reality of the object. and the 
validity of our science or knowledge. Having done this, 
we may proceed to analyze, not the subject, as do the 
psychologists, but the object, in order to determine, not how 
we know, but what we know. 
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Modern philosophers, for the most part, especially since 
Descartes, proceed to analyze the subject before having 
either ascertained or analyzed the object, and are engrossed 
with the method and instrument of philosophy before havi ing 
determined its principles. All philosophers do and must begin 
with a more or less perfect analysis of thought. Even 
Gioberti, who insists on the ontological method, concedes 
that in learning or teaching philosophy, we must begin 
with psychology, the analysis of thought, or as Cousin says, 
with the analysis of “‘the fact of consciousness.” But the 
psychologists proceed immediately from the analysis of 
thought to the analysis of the subject, that is, of the soul, 
and give us simply the philosophy, as it may be called, of the 
Human Understanding, as do Locke and Hume; of the 
Active powers of the soul as do Reid and Stewart; or of the 
Human Intellect as does Dr. Porter, president of Yale College. 
This at best can give us, except by an inconsequence, only a 
science of abstractions, or the subjective forms of thought 
without any objective reality, or barely the Wissenschaftslehre, 
or the science of knowing, of Fichte, the science of the 
instrument and method of science, not science itself, the 
science of empty forms, not the science of things. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that philosophy is very generally 
regarded as dealing only with abstractions and empty 
formulas, or that it is very generally despised and rejected 
by men of clear insight and strong practical sense, as an 
abstract science, and therefore worthless. Mere psychology, 
which can be only the science of abstractions or empty 
forms, is even worse than worthless, and the popular estimate 
of it is only too favorable. There is no class of men more 
contemptible or mischievous than psychologers endeavoring 
to pass themselves off for philosophers, and very few others 
are to be met with in the heterodox world, or even in the or- 
thodox world, when not guided and restrained by the prin- 
ciples and dogmas of Christian theology. 

This comes from proceeding to the analysis of the subject 
before having analyzed the object. The object, if given 
simultaneously with the subject in the fact of thought, pre- 
cedes it in the order of being or real order; for it presents 
or affirms itself as the necessary condition of the soul’s ac- 
tivity, and of her apprehension of her own existence even. 
It is first in order, and its analysis should precede that of the 
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soul; for as the subject is given only in conjunction with the 
object, or as reflected or mirrored in it, it is only as reflected 
or mirrored in the object that it can know or recognize its 
own powers or faculties. The object determines the faculty, 
not the faculty the object. Man, St. Thomas says some- 
where, as cited by Balmes, “is not intelligible in himself, 
because he is not intelligence in himself.” If he could know 
himself in himself, or be the direct object of his own intellect, 

he would be God, at least inde pendent of God. The soul 
knows itself only under the relation of subject, as it knows 
what is not itself only under the relation of object, and is 
conscious of its own existence only in the intuition of the 
object. We ascertain the powers of the soul from the ob- 
ject she apprehends, not the reality of the object from the 
powers or faculties of the soul. The analysis of the object is, 
then, the necessary condition of the analysis of the subject. 

The analysis of the object, like that of thought, if we mis- 
take not, gives us, or discloses as essential in it, three 
elements, the ideal, the empirical, and the relation between 
them. The ideal is the a priori and apodictic element, with- 
out which there is and can be no intelligible object, and con- 
sequently no thought; the empirical is the fact of experience, 
or the object, whether appertaining to the sensible order or 
to the inte liigible, as intellectually apprehended by the soul; 
the relation is the nexus of the ideal and the empirical, and i is 
given by the ideal itself. 

Kant has proved in his “ Critik der reinen Vernunft,” or 
Analysis of Pure Reason, that the empirical is not possible 
without the ide al, or as he says, without cognitions a priors, 
which are necessary to every synthetic judgment, or cogni- 
tion a posteriori. The cognitions a priori Kant calls catego- 
ries after the Peripatetics, or certain forms under which we 
necessarily apprehend all things. He makes these forms or 
sategories forms of the human understanding, and therefore 
makes them subjective, not objective, or places them on the 
side of the subject, not on the side of the object. Aristotle 
makes them, apparently, forms neither of the subject nor of 
the object, but of the mundus logicus, or a world interme- 
diary between the subject and the object, or the soul and the 
mundus physicus or real world. Kant’s doctrine, that the cate- 
gories are forms of the subject, is refuted in our analysis of 
thought. It implies that the subject can exist and operate 
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without the object, and that we see the object as we do, not 
because it is such as we see it, but because such is the con- 
stitution or law of the human mind, which denies the objec: 
tive validity of our knowledge already established. 

The Peripatetic categories are admissible or not, as the 
intermediary world is or is not taken as the representation 
of the real world. If we take the phantasms and intelligible 
species as the representations of the object to the mind, not 
by the mind, and thus make the categories real, not simply 
formal, the Peripatetic doctrine, as will be seen further on, 
is not inadmissible. But if we distinguish the categories 
from the mundus physicus or real world, and make them 
forms of an intermediary world, or something which is 
neither subject nor object, we deny them all reality, for no 
such world does or can exist. What is neither subject nor 
object is nothing. St. Thomas, as I understand him, makes, 
as I shall by and by show, the phantasms and species proceed 
from the obje ct, and holds them to be in the reflective order, 
in which the soul is active, representative of the object ; 
which permits us to hold that in the intuitive order they 
are simply presentative or the object presenting or affirming 
itself to the passive intellect. He holds them to be, in scho- 
lastic language, objectum quo, not objectum quod, or that in 
which the intellect terminates, but that by which it attains 
to the idea, or the inte slligible, as will be more fully ex- 
plained farther on. The modern Pe sripatetics, for the most 
part, make the categories purely formal, and gravely tell us 
that a proposition may be logically true and yet re: ally false ! 

Cousin identifies the categories of Aristotle and Kant with 
what he calls necessary and absolute ideas, and reduces their 
number to being and phenomenon, or substance and cause, 
but loses their objective reality by making them constituent 
elements of the impersonal reason, which is subjective, 
as purely so, as is the reflective reason itself. The impersonal 
reason differs, in his philosophy, from the personal reason 
only as to the mode of its activity, and is, as the personal, a 
faculty of the soul, by which the soul knows all that it does 
or can know, whatever the degree or region of its knowl- 
edge. 

Dr. Ward, of the Dublin Review, places or intends to place 
the categories or, as he says, necessary and eternal ideas, 
on the side of the object, and holds that the +y are intuitive or 
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self-evident; yet he makes intuition the act of the soul, 
therefore, empirical, and really places the ideal on the side 
of the subject. He fails to integrate them in real and 
necessary being, and says, after F ather Kleutgen, that though 
founded on God, they are not God. But what i is founded on 
God, and yet is not God, is creature, and creatures Dr. Ward 
cannot hold them to be, for he holds them to be necessary 
and eternal, and necessary and eternal creature is a con- 
tradiction in terms. What is neither God nor creature is 
nothing, and Dr. Ward cannot say ideas are nothing, for he 
holds them to be intuitive or self-evident, and nothing can- 
not evidence itself, or be an object of intuition. There is, 
also, a farther difficulty. Dr. Ward, as do Drs. McCosh 
Porter, Hopkins, and others of the same school, by making 
intuition an act of the soul makes it a fact of experience, and 
the point to be met is, that without intuition of the ideal, 
there is and can be no fact of experience, or empirical in- 
tuition. It must be borne in mind that Kant has proved 
that without the cognitions a priori, or what we call the ideal, 
no cognition a@ posteriori is possible. 

Dr. Newman, of whom we would always speak with 
profound reverence, in his Essay in aid of a Grammar of 
Assent, apparently at least, not only denies ideal intuition, 
but the objective reality of the ideal itself, and resolves the 
categories or ideas into pure mental abstractions created by 
the mind itself. ‘ All things of the exterior [objective ?] 
world,” he says, section second of his opening chapter, “ are 
unit and individual, and nothing else; but the mind not only 
contemplates these unit realities as they exist, but has the 
gift, by an act of creation, to bring before it abstractions and 
generalizations which have no existence, no counterpart out 
of it.”’ It would be difficult to express more distinctly the 
Nominalism of Rosceline, or at least the Conceptualism of 
Abelard, censured by the theologians of the twelfth century 
as incompatible with the assertion of the ineffable my stery 
of: the Ever-Blessed Trinity. It need not surprise us, 
therefore, that Dr. Newman confesses in his “‘ Apologia pro 
Vita sua,” that he has never been able by reasoning to prove 
satisfactorily to his own mind the existence of God, for on 
his philosophy, if we do not misapprehend it, he can adduce 
no argument against the atheist. If we are to take the 
passage cited as a key to his philosophy, there can be for 
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him no object in thought but these unit realities, for the 
abstractions and generalizations, being mental creations, are 
all on the side of the subject, and no place i is left for God in 
the knowable. 

But, unhappily, these “unit realities” are not cognizable 
by themselves alone. To suffice of themselves as objects of 
thought they must suffice for their own existence. What can- 
not exist alone, cannot be known alone. Then every one or 
these unit realities, to be cognizable alone, must be an 
independent, self-existent, and self-sufficing being, that is to 

say, God, and there must be as many Gods as there are unit 
realities or distinct objects of thought or intuition, which 
we need not say is inadmissible. These unit realities can be 
objects of thought or intuition only on condition of presenting 
or affirming themselves to the mind, and they can present 
or affirm themselves in intuition only as they are i re, not 
as they are not, as is sufficiently proved in our analysis of 
thought. If they are not real and necessary being they 
‘annot affirm themselves as such ; if they are not such they 
can affirm themselves only as contingent and dependent 
existences that have their bei ‘ing in another, not in themselves, 
and then only under the relation of contingency or de spend- 
ence, or in relation to that on which they depend; conse- 
quently they are not cognizable without intuition of real 
and necessary or independent being which creates them. 
Contingency or dependence expresses a relation, but relations 
are cogitable only in the related, and only when both terms 
of the relation are given. Neither term can be inferred from 
the other, for neither can be thought without the other. 
Hence there is fo intuition of the contingent without intui- 
tion of the necessary, or empirical intuition without ideal 
intuition. 

The categories are all correlatives, and are presented in 
two lines, as one and many, the same and the diverse, the 
universal and the particular, the infinite and the finite, the 
immutable and the mutable, the permanent and _ the 
transitory, the perfect and the imperfect, the necessary and 
the contingent substance and phenomena, being and ex- 
istences, cause and effect, etc. These severally connote each 
other, and we cannot think the one line without thinking or 
having intuition of the other. When I think a thing as 
particular, I distinguish it from the universal, or think it as 
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not universal; but evidently I cannot do this unless the 
universal is intuitively present to my mind. The same is 
equally true of every one of the other categories. The 
contingent is not cogitable without intuition of the necessary ; 
nor is it possible to think the contingent without intuition of 
its contingency, for, as we have shown in the foregoing 
analysis, the object presents itself by its own activity, and 
therefore must present itself as it is, not asit is not. Nothing 
is more certain than the relation of the categories is no fact 
of experience, nor than that neither correlative is inferred 
from the other. Yet it is no less certain that men, all men, 
even very young children, regard Dr. Newman’s “ Unit 
realities” as contingent, as dependent, or as not having the 
cause of their existence in themselves. Hence the questions 
of the child to its mother: ‘* Who made the flowers? who 
made the trees? who made the birds? who made the stars ? 
who made father? who made God?” Hence, too, those 
anxious questionings of the soul that we mark in the ancient 
heathen and in the modern Protestant world: Whence came 
we! why are we here? whither do we go? It is only 
scientists, Comtists or: Cosmists, who are satisfied with 
Topsy’s theory, “I didn’t come, I grow’d.” But if the soul 
had no intuition of the relation of contingent and necessary, 


=] 
or of cause and effect, it would and could ask no such 


questions. 

It is certain, as a matter of fact, that the soul has present 
to it both the contingent and necessary, as the condition a 
priori of all experience or empirical intuition. So much Kant 
has proved. The object of thought always presents itself 
either as contingent or as necessary. The categories of 
necessity and contingency, not being empirical, since they 
are the forms under which we necessarily apprehend every 
object we do apprehend, we call them ideas, or the ideal. 
The question to be settled is, Is the ideal, without which no 
fact of experience is possible, on the side of the object, or on 
the side of the subject? Kant places it on the side of the 
subject, and subjects the object to the laws of the soul; we 
place it on the side of the object, and hold that it is that without 
which the object is not intelligible, and therefore no object 
at all. Hence we maintain that the object of thought is 
not a simple unit, but consists of three inseparable elements, 
the ideal, the empirical, and their relation. The proof that 
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we are right is furnished in our analysis of thought, and rests 
on the principle that what is not is not intelligible, and that 
no object is intelligible save as it really exists. This follows 
necessarily from the fact we have established that the object 
presents or affirms itself by its own activity. Contingent ex- 
istences are active only in their relation to the necessary; con- 
sequently are intelligible or cognizable only in their relation 
of contingency. Then, as certain as it is that we think, so 
certain is it that the ideal is on the side of the object, not on 
the side of the subject. This will appear still more evident 
when we recollect that the contingent is not apprehensible 
without the intuition of the necessary on which it depends, 
and the necessary is and can be no predicate of the subject, 
which is contingent existence, not necessary being, since it 
depends on the object for its power to act. 

It follows from this that the ideal is given intuitively in 
every thought, as an essential element of the object, and 
therefore that it is objective and real. But while this agrees 
with Plato in asserting the objective reality of the ideal, in 
opposition to Kant, it agrees also with Aristotle and St. Thomas 
in denying that it is given separately. We assert the ideal 
as a necessary element of the object, but we deny that, 
separated from the empirical element, it is or can be an ob- 
ject of thought; for man in this life is not pure spirit or soul, 
but spirit or soul united to body, and cannot directly perceive, 
as maintained by Plato, the old Gnostics or Pneumatici, the 
modern Transcendentalists, Pierre Leroux, and the disciples 
of the English School founded by the opium-eater Coleridge, 
such as Drs. McCosh and Ward, Presidents Marsh, Porter, 
and Hopkins, to mention no others. Hence we deny the prop- 
osition of the Louvain professors, improbated by the Holy 
See, that the mind “has immediate cognition, at least 
habitual, of God.” Cognition or perception is an act of the 
soul in concurrence with the object, and the soul, though the 
Jorma corporis, or informing principle of the body, never in 
this life acts without the body, and consequently can per- 
ceive the ideal only as sensibly represented. The ideal 
is really given in intuition, but not by itself alone; it is 
given in the empirical fact as its @ priori condition, and 
is distinctly held only as separated from it, by reflection, 
the intellectus agens, or active intellect t, as maintained 
by St. Thomas and the whole Peripatetic school, as well as 
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by the official teaching in our Catholic schools and colleges 
generally. 

Ideal intuition is not perception or cognition. Perception 
is empirical, whether mediate or immediate, and whatever 
its object or its sphere, and in it the soul is always the perci- 
pientagent. Intuition of the ideal is solely the act of the object, 
and in relation to it the intellect is passive. It corresponds 
to the intelligible species of the Peripatetics, or rather to what 
they call species impressa. Dr. Reid, founder of the — 
school, finished by Sir William Hamilton, thought he did : 
great thing when he vehemently attacked, and as he flat- 
tered himself made away with, the phantasms and intelligible 
species of the Peripatetics, which he supposed were held to 
be certain ideas or immaterial images interposed between the 
mind and the real object, and when he asserted that we per- 
ceive things themselves, not their ideas or images. But Dr. 
Reid mistook a windmill for a giant. The Peripatetics 
never held, as he supposed, the phantasmata and the species 
intelligibiles, to be either ideas or images, nor denied the 
doctrine of the Scottish school, that we perceive things them- 
selves; and one is a little surprised to find so able and so 
learned a philosopher as Gioberti virtually conceding that 
they did, and giving Reid and Sir William Hamilton credit 
for establishing the fact that we perceive directly and immedi- 
ately external things themselves. We ourselves have studied 
the ‘Peripatetic school chiefly in the writings of St. Thomas, 
the greatest of the Schoolmen, and we accept the doctrine 
of sensible and inte lligible species as he represents them, that 
is, supposing we ourselves understand him. Both the sensible 
and the intelligible species procee d from the object, and in 
relation to them the intellect is passive, that is, simply i 
potentia ad actum. Now, as we have shown that the intel- 
lect cannot act prior to the presentation of the object or 
till the object is placed in relation with it, it cannot then, 
either in the sensible or the intelligible order, place itself 
in relation with the object, but the object, by an objec- 
tive act independent of the intellect, must place itself in 
relation with the subject. This is the fact that underlies 
the doctrine of the Peripatetic phantasms and intelligible 
species, and translated into modern thought means all 
simply what we call ideal intuition, or the presentation or 
affirmation of the object by itself or its placing itself by its 
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own act in relation to the intellect as the a priori condition 
of perception. 

But as the soul cannot act without the body, the intelligi- 
ble cannot be presented save as sensibly represented, and 
therefore only in the phantasmata or sensible species, from 
which the active intellect abstracts, divides, disengages, or 
separates—not infers—them. Yet the intelligible, the ideal, 
as we say, is really presented, and is the object in which the 
intellect terminates or which it attains, the very doctrine we 
are endeavoring by our analysis of the object to bring out. 
Reid never understood it, and psychologists either do not 
distinguish the ideal from the empirical, or profess to infer it 
by way of deduction or induction from the sensible. St. 
Thomas does neither, for he holds that the intelligible enters 
the mind with or in the sensible, and is simply disengaged, 
not concluded, from it. 

It is necessary to be on our guard against confounding the 
question of the reality of the ideal or universal and necessary 
ideas, which correspond to the cognitions a priori of Kant, 
with the scholastic question as to the reality of universals, 
as do the Louvain professors, in the proposition improbated 
by the Holy See, that universals, a parte rei considerata, 
are indistinguishable from God, which confounds universals 
with idea exemplaris, or the type in the divine mind after 
which God creates, and which St. Thomas says is nothing 
else than the essence of God. ‘“ Idea in Deo nihil est aliud 
quam essentia Dei.” The universals of the Schoolmen are 
divisible into classes: 1, Whiteness, roundness, and the like, 
to which some think Plato gave reality, as he did to justice, 
the beautiful, ete., and which are manifestly abstractions, 
with no reality save in their concretes from which the mind 
abstracts them; 2, Genera and species, as humanita. The 
Scholastics, as far as our study of them goes, do not sharply 
distinguish between these two classes, but treat them both 
under the general head of universals. 

Rosceline and the Neminalists, who fell under ecclesiastical 
censure, held universals to be simply general terms, or empty 
words; Abelard and the Conceptualists held them to be not 
empty words, but mental conceptions existing in the mind 
but with no existence a parte rei; Guillaume de Champeaux 
of St. Victor, and afterwards bishop of Paris, and the medizval 
Realists, are said to have held them to be real or to exist a 
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parte rei, or as they said then, as separate entities; St. Thomas 
and the Thomists, as is well known, held them to exist in 
mente or in conceptu cum fundamento in re. But Cousin, 
in his ‘Philosophie Scholastique,” originally published as a 
Report to the French Academy on the unpublished works 
of Abelard, thinks, not without reason, that he finds in a 
passage cited by Abelard from William de Champeaux, that 
the medizval realists did not assert the separate entity of 
all universals, but only the reality of genera and species, 
though of course, not either as ideas in the divine mind, or as 
existing apart from their individualization. 

The reality of genera and species is very plainly taught in 
Genesis, for it is the re asserted that God created all living 
creatures each after its kind; and if we were to deny it, 
generation as the production of like by like could not be 
asserted; the dogma of Original Sin, or that all men or the 
race sinned in Adam, would be something more than an inex- 
plicable mystery, and we have observed that those theologians 
who deny ‘the re ality of the species, have a strong te nde ney 
to deny original sin, or to explain it away so as to make 
it not sin, but the punishme nt of sin. C ‘ertainly, if the race 
were not one and real in Adam, it would be somewhat diffi- 
cult to explain how original sin could be propagated by 
natural generation. It would be equally difficult to explain 
the mystery of Redemption through the assumption of human 
nature by the Word, unless we suppose, what is not admis- 
sible, that the Word assumed each individual man, for to 
suppose a real human nature common to all men, is to assert 
the reality of the genus or species. The denial of the reality 
of genera and species not only denies the unity of the race and 
thus denies Original Sin, the Incarnation, Redemption, and 
Regeneration. but also impugns, it seems to us, the Mystery 
of the Blessed Trinity, by denying the unity of the nature 
or essence of the three persons of “the Godhead, and certain 
it is that both Rosceline and Abelard were accused of 
denying or misrepresenting that ineffable Mystery. 

I am not aware of the views of St. Thomas on this precise 
question, or that he has treated specially of the question of 
genera and species. As to the other class of universals, he is 
unquestionably right. They are conceptions, existing im 
mente cum fundamento in re, that is, mental abstractions, 
formed by the mind operating on the concretes given in 
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intuition. They have their foundation in reality. There 
is a basis of reality in all our mental conceptions, even 
in our wildest imaginations and our most whimsical fancies, 
for we can neither think nor imagine what is absolutely 
unreal. 

But however this may be, St. Thomas* does not class what 
we call the ideal intuitively given, with the universals or 
conceptions, with simply a basis in reality. He asserts 
self-evident principles, the first principles of science or of 
demonstration, which are neither formed by the mind, nor 
obtained from experience, but precede experience and all 
reasoning, and which must be given by ideal intuition. In its 
substance, its principles and method, the real philosopher 
will find that the philosophy of St. Thomas cannot be safely 
rejected, although, as I have already intimated, he may find it 
necessary, in order to meet errors which have arisen since his 
time, to explain some questions more fully than St. Thomas 
has done and to prove some points which he could take for 
granted. 


IX.—ANALYSIS OF THE IDEAL. 


The analysis of Thought gives us three inseparable elements, 
all equally real: subject, object, and their relation ; the anal- 
ysis of the Object gives us also three inseparable elements, 
all objectively real, namely, the ideal, the empirical, and 
their relation. The analysis of the Ideal, we shall see, gives 
us again three inseparé able elements, all also objectively real, 
namely, the necessary, the contingent, and their relation, or 
being, existences, and the re lation be chen them. 

We have found what logicians call the categories and what 
we call the ideal or objective ideas, and without which no 
thought or fact of experience, as Kant has prove d, is pos- 
sible, are identical. Aristotle makes the categories ten and 
two predicaments; Kant makes them fifteen, two of the 
sensibility, twelve of the understanding (Verstand), and one 
of the reason, (Vernunft); but whatever their number , they are, 
contrary to Kant, intuitive, and therefore objectively real. 
They are intuitive because they are the necessary conditions 
a priori of experience or the soul’s intellectual action; and 
they are objective, since otherwise they could not be intui- 


* See “Summa,” p. 1, quees. 2, a. 1, 
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tive, for intuition is the act of the object, not of the 
subject. 

Al philosophers agree that whatever exists is arranged 
under some one or all of these « categories, and is either 
necessary or contingent, independent or dependent, one or 
many, the same or the diverse, universal or particular, in- 
yariable or variable, immutable or mutable, permanent or 
transitory, infinite or finite, eternal or temporary, being 
or existences, cause or effect, creator or creature. They 
are, as we have seen, in two lines, and go, so to speak, in 
pairs, and are corre latives, and each connotes the other. 

But these categories may be reduced to a smaller number. 
Cousin contends that all the categories of the upper line may 
be reduced to the single category of being, and those of the 
lower line to the single category of phenomenon, or the two 
lines to substance and cause. Rosmini reduces the categories 
of the upper line to being in general; Father Rothenflue 
reduces them all to the single category of ens reale, or real 
being, in contradistinction from the ens in genere of Rosmini; 
the Louvain sprofessors, as all exclusive ontologists, do the 
same. The exclusive psychologists reduce them all to the 
category of the soul or our personal existence; Gioberti 
reduces the categories of the upper line to that of real and 
necessary being, ens mecessarium et reale, and all the 
categories of the lower line to that of contingent existences, 
or briefly, both lines to Being and Existences. 

Cousin’s reduction is inadmissible, for it omits the second 
line, or denies its reality. Phenomenon, in so far as real or 
anything, is identical with being, and does not constitute 
a distinct category. Cousin makes being and substance 
identical, a pantheistic error; for though a being is sub- 
stance, all substances are not real and necessary being. 
He also places cause in the lower line, which is a mistake. 
The effect is in the second line, but not the cause. It is true, 
cause is not in the upper line, for it is not eternal and 
necessary. The causative power is in being, and therefore 
in the upper line, but actual cause is the nexus between the 
two lines, and is included in the relation between them, or 
between the necessary and the contingent. This shows that 
the ideal or the categories cannot be reduced to two, for that 
would deny all relation between them, and make them sub- 
ject and predicate without the copula. Gioberti is more phi- 
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losophical in reducing them to three, in his terminology, 
Being, existences, and their relation. 

( ‘ousin, Father Rothenflue, Professor Ubaghs, and all the 
ontologists, as we shall soon show, are right in their reduc- 
tion of the categories of the upper line to the single category 
of real and necessary being, though Cousin and Spinoza, as 
do all panthei ists, err in making being and substance iden- 
tical, and in asserting one only substance, as do the Cosmists, 
for this restricts the ideal to the upper line, and excludes 
entirely the lower line. Hence they resolve all reality into 
being, or substance and phenomenon, the last real only in 
being or substance. 

Real and necessary being is independent, and can stand 
alone, but we found in our analysis of the object, another 
line of categories, the contingent, the particular, the de- 
pendent, ete., equally necessary as the a priori condition of 
experience or empirical intuition, and therefore included in 
the ideal element of the object, and therefore given or pre- 
sented in ideal intuition. The relation between the two 
lines of categories, and which is really the relation, not yet 
considered, between the ideal and the empirical, and also 
given by ideal intuition, will be treated further on. Here 
we are considering only the two lines of categories, given 
together in ideal intuition. For the present we will consider 
them simply as reduced to two categories, namely, the neces- 
sary and the contingent, which will soon appear to be 
necessary being and contingent existences. These categories 
are, as included either in the ideal or in the object of thought, 
correlatives, and neither can be inferred or concluded from 
the other. They do not imply one the other, but each 
connotes [connotat] the other, that is to say, neither is 
cognizable without the other. They who take the necessary 
as their principium can conclude from it only the necessary, 
not the contingent, and hence the pure ontologists, who at- 
tempt by logical deduction from real and necessary being 
alone to gi the contingent, inevitably fall into p: antheism. 
It is equally impossible to conclude, by logical induction, real 
and necessary being from the contingent. Deduction from 
the contingent can give only the contingent, and induction 
can give only a generalization, which remains always in the 
order of the particulars generalized. Hence those who make 
the contingent their principium, if consequent, inevitably 
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fall into atheism. The error of each class arises from their 
incomplete analysis of the object and of its ideal element. 
The complete analy sis of the object shows, as we have seen, 
that the ideal element is given intuitively, as the @ priori 
condition of the empirical. The analysis of the ideal shows 
that the necessary and the contingent are both given in the 
ideal intuition and there is no need of attempting to conclude 
either from the other. They are both primitive, and being 
intuitively given, both are and must be objectively real. 

But the necessary and the contingent are abstract terms, 
and are real only in their concretes. There is and can be 
no intuition of necessary and contingent as abstractions; for 
as abstractions they have no objective existence, and there- 
fore are incapable of presenting or affirming themselves in 
intuition, which, as we have shown, is the act of the object. 
not of the subject. The necessary must therefore, since we 
have proved it real, be real and necessary being, and in- 
tuition of it is intuition of real and necessary being. In like 
manner, intuition of the contingent is not intuition of con- 
tingent nothing, but of contingent being, that is, existences, 
the ens secundum quid of the Schoolmen. This is what we 
have proved in proving the reality of the ideal. Ideas with- 
out which no fact of knowledge is possible, and which through 
coe intuition enter into all our mental operations, are 
not, as they are too often called, abstract ideas, but real. 

We have reduced, provisorily, the ideas or categories to 
two, necessary and contingent, which we find,’in the fact that 
they are intuitively given, are real, and if real, then the 
necessary is real and necessary being, and the contingent is 
contingent, though real, existence. Then the analysis of the 
ideal or a priori element of human knowledge gives us being, 
existences, and their relation. These three terms are re eally 
given intuitively, but, as we have seen, in the fact of thought 
or experience, they are given as an inseparable element of 
the object, not as distinct or separate objects of thought, or 
of empirical apprehension, noetic or sensible. They are given 
in the empirical fact, though its @ priort element, and the 
mind by its own intuitive action does not distinguish them 
from the empirical element of the object, or perceive them as 
distinct and separate objects of thought. We distinguish 
them only by reflection, or by the analysis of the object, which 
is complex, distinguishing what in the object is ideal and 
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a priori from what is empirical and a@ posteriori. When we 
assert the necesss ary and contingent as ideas, the mind, 
again, does not perceive that the one is being and the other 
existence or dependent on being; the mind perceives this 
only in reflecting that if given they must be objective and real, 
and if real, being and existence, for what is not being, or by or 
from being, isnot real. The identity of the ideal and the real, 
and of the real with being and what is from being, is arrived 
at by reflection, and is, if you insist on it, a conclusion, but, 
as the logicians say, an explicative, not an illative conclusion. 

But we have reduced the categories to the necessary and 
contingent, and found the necessary identical with real and 
necessary being, ens necessarium et reale, and the contingent 
identical with contingent existence, ens secundum quid, 
Being is independent, and can stand alone, and can be 
asserted without asserting anything beside itself; for who 
says being says being is—a fact misconceived by Sir William 
Hamilton, when he denies that the unconditioned can be 
thought, because thought itself conditions it. But a contin- 
gent existence cannot be thought by itself alone, for con- 
tingency asserts a relation, and can be thought or asserted 
only under that relation. It would be a contradiction in 
terms to assert ideal intuition of the contingent as indepen- 
dent, self-existent, for it would not then be contingent. 
The contingent, as the term itself implies, has not the cause 
or source of its existence in itself, but is dependent on being. 
The relation between the two categories is the relation of 
dependence of the contingent on the necessary, or of con- 
tingent existences on real and necessary being. This rela- 
tion we express by the word existences. The ex in the 
word existence implies relation, and that the existence is 
derived from being, and, though distinguished from it, de- 
pends on it, or has its being in it, and not in itself. 

The Scholastics apply the word ens, being, alike to real and 
necessary being and to contingent existences, to whatever 
is real, and also to whatever is unreal, or a mere figment of 
the imagination, as when they say ens rationis. This comes 
partly from the fact that the ‘Latin language, as we find it in 
the Latin classics, is not rich in philosophic terms, but still 
more from the fact that they treat philosophy chiefly from 
the point of view of reflection, which is secondary, and is the 
action of the mind on its intuitions. Whatever can be the 
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object of reflective thought, though the merest abstraction 
or the purest fiction, they call by the common name of ens: 
it may be ens reale or ens possibile, ens necessarium or ens 
contingens, ens simpliciter or ens secundum quid. From the 
Schoolmen the practice has passed into all modern languages. 
We think it would be more simple and convenient, and tend 
to avoid confusion, to restrict, as Gioberti does, being to the 
ens simpliciter of the Schoolmen, and to use the word exist- 
ence, or rather existences, to avoid all ambiguity, to express 
whatever is from being and depends on it, and yet is dis- 
tinguishable from it. 

Making this change in the received terminology of phi- 
losophy, the : analysis of the ideal gives us Being, Existences, 
and the relation between them. The second term, as the 
lower line in the categories, must be given in the ideal in- 
tuition, for we cannot perceive existences, or empirically ap- 
prehend contingents, unless we have present to our mind the 
idea of contingency as the correlative of the necessary, as 
shown in our analysis of the object. 

There remains now to be considered the third term, or the 
relation of the contingent to the necessary, or of existences 
to Being. Being and existences comprise all that is or 
exists. What is not real and necessary, self-existent, and in- 
dependent being, is either nothing or it is from being and 
dependent on being. Existences are, as we have seen, dis- 
tinguished from being, and yet are real, for the idea of con- 
tingency is given in the objective intuition, or in the ideal 
element of the object. Existences are then real; not nothing, 
and yet are not being. Nevertheless they are, as we have 
seen, related to being and dependent on it. But they can- 
not be distinct from being, and yet dependent on being, 
unless produced from nothing by the creative act of being. 

seing alone is eternal, self-existent, and beside being there 
is and can be only existences created by being. Being must 
either create them from nothing by the sole energy of its 
will, or it must evolve them from itself. Not the last, for that 
weal deny that they are distinct from being; then the first 
must be accepted as the only alternative. Hence the analy- 
sis of the ideal gives us being, existences, and the creative 
act of being as the nexus or copula that unites existences to 
being, or the predicate to the subject. ° 
The ideal then has, as Gioberti truly remarks, the three 
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terms of a complete judgment, subject, predicate, and 
copula, and as it is formed by the ideal, it is real, objective, 
formed and presented to us by being itself, presented not 
separately, but as the ideal element of the object. It con- 
tains a formula that excludes alike ontologism and psycholo- 
gism, and gives the principium of each in its real synthesis. 
The intelligent reader will see, also, we trust, that it excludes 
alike the exaggerations of both spiritualists and _ sensists, 
and that nothing is more ridiculous than to charge it, as we 
have set it forth, with atheism or pantheism, as many e »xcel- 
lent persons have done, as they find it stated in the pages of 
Gioberti. It refutes, as I trust we shall soon see, both atheism 
and pantheism, and establishes Christian theism. Truth, if 
truth, is truth, let who will tell it, and it is as lawful to accept 
it when told by Gioberti as when told by Plato, Aristotle, 
Kant, Cousin, Pierre Leroux, or Sir William Hamilton. 


CHAPTER X.—ANALYSIS OF THE RELATION. 


In the analysis of thought, the analysis of the object, and 
the analysis of the ideal we have found in each, three ele- 


ments given simultaneously and inseparably. In thought: 
subject, object, and their relation; in the object: the ideal, 
the empirical, and their relation; in the ideal: the necessary 
or being, the contingent or existences, and their relation. 
But though in the last analysis I have stated the relation is 
the creative act, the reader will not fail to perceive that | 
have given only a meagre account of the relation in the 
analy sis of thought, and “still less in the an: alysis of the ob- 
ject. This has been partly because I am not setting forth 
complete system of philosophy embracing all the questions 
of rational science, and partly because till I had reached the 
analysis of the ideal, the analysis, or a proper account of the 
relation in the other two cases, could not be given, since the 
relation, as I hope to show, is substantially one and the same 
in each of the three cases. 

The analysis of the relation is not practicable in the sense 
of the other analyses we have made; for, as relation, it has 
only a single term, and prescinded from the related is 
simple nullity. Wecan analyze it only in the related, in 
which alone ft is real. In the fact of thought we have found 
that the object is active, not passive as most philosophies 
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teach; and therefore that it is the object that renders the 
subject active, reduces it to act, and therefore creates it. St. 
Thomas and, we believe, all the Scholastics, teach that in the 
reception of the phantasms and the intelligible species the 
mind is passive. That which is pure ly passive is as if it were 
not, for whatever really is or exists, is or exists im actu, and 
these fore is necessarily active. Since, then, the phantasms 
and species proceed from the object,* it follows that the object 
actualizes the subject, and renders it active or intfellectus 
agens. Hence the relation of object and subject in the fact 
of thought is the relation of cause and effect. The object 
actualizes or creates the subject, not the subject the object. 
The relation we have found of the ideal and empirical is 
also the relation of cause and effect. The empirical we 
have found is impossible without the ideal, for it depends 
on it, and does not and cannot exist without it. That with- 
out which a thing does not and cannot exist, and on which 
it depends, is its cause. The ideal then causes, produces, 
or creates the empirical, and therefore the relation between 
them is the relation of cause and effect. Ideal space pro- 
duces empirical space, and ideal time produces empirical 
time. As the ideal is real and necessary being, ens necessa- 
rium et reale, as we have seen, ideal space is and can be only 
the power of being to externize its own acts, in the order 
of coéxistences, and ideal time can only be the power of 
being to externize his own acts successively, or progressively. 
Empirical space is the effect of the exercise of this power 
producing the relation of coéxistence ; empirical time is its 
effect in producing the relation of succession, or progressive 
actualization. The relations of space and time are therefore 
resolvable into the relation of cause and effect, the reverse 
of what is maintained by Hume and our modern scientists. 
As all the categories of the upper line are integrated in 


* We think it a capital mistake of some moderns to suppose, as does the 
very able and learned Father Dalgairns in his admirable treatise on Holy 
Communion, that the Scholastics held that the phantasms and species by which 
the mind seizes the objeet are furnished by the mind itself. This would make 
the Scholastic philosophy a pure psychologism, which it certainly is not, though 
it becomes so in the hands of many who profess to follow it. St. Thomas ex- 
pressly makes the mind passive in their reception, and therefore must hold that 
they are furnished by the object, and consequently that in them or by means of 
them the object presents itself to the mind and actualizes it, or constitutes it 
intellectus agens. There are more who swear by St. Thomas than understand 
him, and not a few call themselves Thomists who are really Cartesiaus. 
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real and necessary being, and as all the categories of the 
lower line are integrated in existences, so all relations must 
be integrated in the relation of being and existences, which 
is the act of being, producing, or actualizing existences, and 
therefore the relation of cause and effect. Hence there are 
and can be no passive relations, or relations of passivity. 
Whatever is or exists is active, and God, who is being in its 
plenitude and infinity, is, as say the theologians, actus pu- 
rissimus, most pure act. Only the active is or exists; the 
passive is non-existent, is nothing, and can be the subject of 
no predicate or relation. So virtually reasons St. Thomas 
in refuting the Gentile doctrine of a materia prima or first 
matter. Aristotle held that matter eternally exists, and that 
all things consist of this eternally existing matter and form 
given it by the equally eternally existing Mind or Intelli- 
gence. St. Thomas modifies this doctrine, and teaches that 
the reality of things, or the real thing itself, is in the 
form, or idea as Plato says, and consequently is not a form 
impressed on a preéxisting matter, but a creation from noth- 
ing; for matter without “form, he maintains, is merely in 
potentia ad formam, therefore passive, therefore mere possi- 
bility, and therefore, prescinded from the ereative act, —_ 
non-existent, a pure nullity,-or nothing. Even Hegel 
asserts as much when he makes das reine Seyn the equivalent 
of das Nicht-Seyn. To give activity to the passive, to give 
form to the possible, or to create from nothing, says one and 
the same thing. 

Thomas teaches, as we have seen, that the mind in the 
reception of the phantasms and species is passive, and 
therefore must hold, if consistent with himself, that prior to 
the affirmation of the object through them the mind does not 
actually exist; consequently that the affirmation or pres- 
entation of the object creates the mind, or the intellectual 
or intelligent subject, which, again, proves that the relation 
of subject and object is the relation of cause and effect. If 
then we accept the doctrine of St. Thomas, otherwise un- 
deniable, that the passive and the possible are identical, 
we must deny—since the possible is non-existent, a pure 
abstraction, and therefore, simply nothing—that there are or 
can be any passive relations, and bold that in all relations, 
ideal or empirical, the one term of the relation is the cause 
of the other. This is why one term of the relation cannot 
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be known without intuition of the other, or why, as we say, 
correlatives connote one another. 

Here, too, we may see yet more clearly than we have already 
seen, the error of Sir William Hamilton in asserting that 
correlatives are reciprocal, and the still more glaring error 
of Cousin in asserting the same thing of cause and effect. Cor- 
relatives connote each other, it is true; but not as reciprocal, 
for in the intuition they are affirmed, and in cognition con- 
noted, the one as creating or producing the other, and it 
would be absurd to assert that the effect creates the cause, 
or that cause and effect produce reciprocally each the other. 
Sir William Hamilton is misled by his failure to comprehend 
that all relations are integrated in the relation of being and 
existences, and are therefore relations of cause and effect, or of 
the productive or creative power of being producing exist- 
ences. He, as does Hume, excludes the notion or conception of 
power, and therefore not only the creative act of being, but 
of all activity, and conceives all relations as passive. They 
are all resolvable into relations of coéxistence and suc- 
cession, or relations of space and time, and therefore relations 
of the passive; for excluding ontology from the region of 
science, or the cogitable, Sir W. Hamilton can assert no cre- 
ative or productive power, and recognize no relation of real 
cause and effect. 

Neither Cousin nor Sir William Hamilton ever under- 
stood that the object affirmed in thought, and without which 
there is and can be no thought, actualizes, that is, places or 
creates the subject, and renders it thinking or cognitive 
subject. The object does not simply furnish the occasion or 
necessary condition to the subject for the exercise of a power 
or faculty it already possesses, but creates the mind itself, 
and gives it its faculty, as we have already proved i in prov- 
ing that in ideal intuition the soul is passive, that is—as St. 
Thomas implies in resolving the passive into the possible— 
non-existent, and therefore the subject of no relation or 
predicate. The ideal or intuitive object must then be real 
and necessary being, for the contingent is not creative, and 
hence the intuition of being, which Sir William Hamilton 
denies, is not only necessary to the eliciting of this or that 
particular thought, but to the very existence of the soul as 
intelligent subject, and therefore must be a persistent fact, as 
will be more fully explained in the section on EXISTENCEs. 
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It follows from this that the relation of subject and object, 
or rather of object and subject, in every thought is the rela- 
tion, as we have said, of cause and effect. It is the third 
term or copula in the ideal judgment, and is in every 
judgment, whether ideal or empirical, that which makes it a 
judgment or affirmation. Being, Gioberti says, contains 
a complete judgment in itself, for it is equivalent to being 
is; but this is nothing to our present purpose. Being and 
existences as subject and predicate constitute no judgment 
without the copula that joins the predicate to the subject. 
As the copula can proceed only from being, or the subject 
of the predicate, as its act, the ideal judgment is necessarily 
Ens creat existentias ; and, as the object creates or produces 
the predicate, the judgment in its three terms is Divine and 
apodictic, the necessary and apodictic ground of ever 
human or empirical judgment, without intuition of which the 
human mind can neither judge nor exist. 

It is not pretended of course that all judgments are ideal, 
any more than it is that every cause is first cause. There 
are second causes, and consequently second or secondary, 
that is, empirical judgments. The second cause depends on 
the first cause which is the cause of all causes; so the 
empirical judgment depends on the ideal or Divine judgment 
which it copies or imitates, as the second cause always 
copies or imitates in its own manner and degree the first 
cause. There is no judgment—and every thought is a judg- 
ment—without the creative act of being creating the mind 
and furnishing it the light by which it sees and knows; yet, 
the immediate relation in empirical judgments, that is, 
judgments which the soul herself forms, though a relation 
of cause and effect, is not the relation between being and 
existences, as I once thought, though perhaps erroneously, 
that Gioberti maintained, and which were sheer pantheism, 
inasmuch as it would deny the existence of second causes, 
and make God the sole and universal actor. The relation 
in the ideal judgment is only eminently the cause in the 
empirical judgment, in the sense in which being is the emi- 
nent cause of all actions, in that it is the cause of all causes. 

The copula or relation in the ideal judgment is the creative 
act of being, or subject creating the predicate, as I shall soon 
prove, and uniting it to itself. This is true of all relations. 
The first term of the relation of subject and predicate, is the 
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cause of the second term, and by its own causative act unites 
the predicate to itself as its subject. Second causes have, in 
relation to the first cause, the relation of dependence, are 
produced by it, are its effects or predicates; but in relation 
to their own effects, they are efficient causes, and represent 
creative being. I am an existence and wholly dependent on 
real and necessary being, for my existence and my powers are 
simply the effect of the divine creative act or activity ; but 
in relation to my own acts I am a cause; I am the subject, 
they are the predice ite, and my act producing them is the 
copula. In this sense the second cause copies the first cause, 
and the empirical judgment copies the ideal or, as we have 
called it, the Divine judgment. 

I say this not by way of proof that the relation between 
being and existences is the creative act of being, which follows 
necessarily from the reduction of the categories to being, 
existences, and their relation, or subject, predicate, and 
copula, for the copula can be nothing else than the creative 
act of being; but to prevent the mistake of supposing that 
being is the agent that acts in our acts, and that our acts 
are predicates of the Divine activity; which is the mistake 
into which the Duke of Argyll falls in his “ Reign of Law,” 
and of all who impugn Free Will, and de ny the reality of 
second causes. Having done this, and having resolved the 
relation of being and existences, and all relations into the 
relation of cause and effect, we may now proceed to consider 
the Fact of Creation. 


Art. II.—Education in relation to the stability of the Republic, 
to public and private virtue, and the moral and social well- 
being of the people. . 


THE great misery of society is in the fact that the people 
do not oad cannot discriminate, and are carried aw ay by half- 
truths, or by some particular phase of truth. The human 
mind never does or can embrace pure, unmixed falsehood, 
and it is the true mingled with the false, or truth misappre- 
hended, misapplied, or perverted, that gives currency to 
error and renders it dangerous. It was the mingling of the 
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true and the false in regard to religion that gave to the so- 
called Reformation its destructive power, and it is the 
mingling of the true and the false in regard to education that 
vitiates the popular theories of its necessity or utility in 
developing and sustaining the virtue of the people. 

The revolutions of the last century, continued in the 
present, were and are defended on the ground of the natural 
perfectibility of man or the race, and the assumption that 
error, vice, and crime originate in external causes, come 
from without, not from within, from a vicious training and 
a vicious political and social organization. Godwin, a 
Protestant minister, and husband of Mary Wolstonecroft, 
maintains that all the evils that afflict mankind spring from 
bad political government, and proposes as a remedy the 
abolition of all government, all authority, and the recognition 
of pure, unmitigated individualism. Robert Owen held that 
our characters are formed, not by us, but for us by purely 
external circumstances amidst which we grow up. The 
Internationals adopt the views of Godwin, only they propose 
to do by violence, by fire and sword, what he proposed to 
effect only by “ peaceful agitation.” But, wise Mr. William 
Godwin, whence came bad governments? Dear Mr. Owen, 
whence came these villanous circumstances? And dear 
Internationals, as you believe neither in God nor the devil, 
and hold that human nature in itself is all right, be so good 
as to explain to us the origin of these evils against which 
you wage such fierce and relentless war. 

Now the perfectibility of man is unquestionably true, but 
that he is indefinitely perfectible by matural means, 
causes, or influences, as Condorcet held, is as unquestionably 
false. Man’s natural progressiveness is determined by 
his specific nature, which is finite, and has its bounds beyond 
which it cannot go. But supernaturally, as regenerated by 
the Holy Ghost in Christ, man is progressive even to the 
Infinite. The perfectibility of man is a Christian doctrine, 
and can be effected only by supernatural means, or the 
grace that flows from the Incarnation. The doctrine of 
man’s perfectibility or progressiveness, save from infancy to 
adult age, was not known to the Greeks and Romans prior 
to their conversion. The Gentiles held that men and 
nations naturally deteriorate with the lapse of time. But 
since all these modern revolutions and revolutionists reject 
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the supernatural, scoff at the Incarnation, make a mock 
of the crucified God, and place all their reliance on simple 
unassisted nature, they have no ground for asserting their 
doctrine of human perfectibility or the natural progressive- 
ness of man; and consequently all political revolutions, 
social changes, or educational systems based on it are 
founded in error, and must turn out worse than failures, as 
all experience proves. 

It is singular that men who deny the supernatural, God, 
and Providence, and assert only the natural, should hold the 
sufficiency of nature, and ascribe all the evils they war 
against to unnatural or extra-natural causes. If there is 
only nature, these evils must have originated in nature, 
therefore from within, not as they pretend, from without. 
Religion, we are told one time, is an invention of the priests ; 
but how could there be priests before there was a religion ? 
The priest presupposes religion. Another time we are told 
that tyrannical rulers invented religion as a means of enslay- 
ing the people and of tyrannizing over them. But though 
rulers may abuse an existing religion, or a religion that has 
a strong hold on the people, for such a nefarious purpose, 
yet it is somewhat difficult to conceive how they could iavent 
a religion, or how it could serve such a purpose with a people 
hitherto absolutely destitute of all religion! We are told 
again that man is naturally religious, that religion is a law 
of his nature, or that he is naturally prone to superstition, 
and that it is this natural law or disposition that has created 
the priests, and that it is to this natural law or disposition 
that crafty rulers appeal to support their power. But what 
has been may be. If there is only nature, and nature has 
hitherto produced the evils you seek to get rid of, what 
assurance have you that it will not, in spite of all efforts to 
prevent it, continue to produce them? Do you expect by 
nature to rise above nature, to get out of nature, or to make 
for yourselves another nature? Do you not know that from 
nature you can get only nature, and that you cannot by 
your nature make your nature more or other than it is? 

Now unhappily the system of education in vogue is based 
on the very principle that underlies all these modern revo- 
lutionary and social reform movements, that is, the natural 
perfectibility of man, or his progressiveness by his own 
natural forces, or by natural means ; that is, it is based ona 
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falsehood, én plain English, a lie, and Carlyle has well said, 
“the first of all Gospels is, that no lie shall live.” We do 
not think the age overrates the importance of education, for 
Solomon has said, “‘ Train up a child in the way he should 
go, and when he is old, he will not depart from it.” The 
error is in not discriminating between a false and mischiev- 
ous education and a true and salutary education. Edu- 
cation based on the principle that man is naturally perfecti- 
ble, and which aims to cultivate the faculties of the soul in 
relation to the natural order alone, can never be beneficial 
either to the individual or to society. Nothing is more false 
than Goethe’s doctrine, on which he appears to have acted 
through his long life, and which he inculcates ad nauseam in 
his ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister,” thatthe end of education, and therefore 
of life, is self-culture, or the harmonious and complete devel- 
opment of all the natural faculties of the soul. Schiller was 
no better, for if he aimed at the ideal, as our German friends 
say, it was only an ideal in the natural order, to be attained 
or realized, if realized at all, by our natural faculties. 
Bulwer, Lord Lytton, shows, like Schiller, a straining after 
the ideal, but it is always an ideal of nature, and the relig- 
ion which he so lavishly introduces in his later novels has 
in it no supernatural element, and never raises man above 
nature. He was—as ‘ Kenelm Chillingly,” his last novel, 
shows—only a wise and accomplished pagan, like Goethe, 
and had never approached the frontier of the Chris- 
tian kingdom. The highest possible culture of our whole 
nature, intellectual, esthetic, domestic, and social, does not 
advance us a single step in the way we should go, or to- 
ward the true end or destiny of life. Man being perfectible 
or progressive only by aid of the supernatural grace of 
Christ, no education not based on the supernatural principle 
in which Christianity itself originates can aid us in our life- 
work, be a good and salutary education, or help us either 
individually, socially, or politically. 

Here may be seen the reason why the Holy Father and 
the whole Catholic hierarchy reject the educational system 
now in vogue with non-Catholies, assert the insufficiency of 
merely secular education, and demand for Catholics a Catho- 
lic education. We do not credit all that is said against our 
public schools by individuals who are unacquainted with 
them, nor do we attribute to them or to their influence the 
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growing immorality of American society. The evil is not 
especially in the schools, but in the paganism, or secularism, 
which pervades the American community, on which 
our public school system is based, and which American 
children imbibe with their mothers’ milk, and far more 
effectually from the domestic and social atmosphere in which 
they are reared than from the public schools themselves. 
But it is clear that we cannot in these schools give our 
children a Catholic education, or educate them in relation to 
the supernatural order, or in relation to the true destiny of 
the soul. We cannot, in them, train up the child in the way 
he should go. 

It is not so much what is taught or inculcated in the public 
schools that renders them objectionable to us Catholics, as 
what is not and cannot be taught or inculcated in them. 
They are and must be either sectarian or secular schools, 
and in either case exclude the true principle of moral and 
religious life. The education they give or permit to be 
given is a false, because an unchristian education. He who 
is not for Christ is against him, and separation from him is 
death; for his is the only name given among men in which 
there is life for the soul, life for men, or nations. An educa- 
tion that omits him as its central and informing principle, or 
fails to recognize him as its Alpha and Omega, its beginning 
and end, is simply an atheistic education, and can train up 
the young generation only as pure secularists, and to feel 
that they are free from all meral or social obligation, 
from all accountability to any power above themselves, and 
from all law not imposed by their own will. The stream 
‘vannot rise higher than its fountain. An education founded 
on nature alone, can give nothing above nature, nor do any- 
thing to strengthen or perfect it; for nature without God, or 
severed from God, is simply nothing, and we know no phi- 
losophy by which nothing can make itself something. Such 
an education is repugnant to the principles and conditions of 
life, and can give nothing better than “ death in life.” 

This is not mere theory or speculation. It follows, indeed, 
from the invariable and inflexible principles of reason and 
revelation, but it is confirmed by daily and hourly experi- 
ence. The public schools are not the sources of the moral 
corruption becoming almost universal in American society ; 
they are at most only the exponents of the false principles 
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and ideas that generate it. They are impotent to check it, 
because impotent to infuse any priticiple of mora! or social 
life. The education given has no power to restrain the evil 
passions or propensities of men, and leaves them to the unre- 
strained workings of their fallen nature. These false prin- 
ciples and ideas in which the American youth are educated— 
still more out of school than in it—and which sectarian and 
secular schools can do nothing to correct, are the real sources 
of the moral, domestic, and social corruption of the American 
people. This corruption, especially since the late civil war, 
is hardly less, perhaps even greater among the easy classes, 
than that of ancient Sodom and Gomorrha. From the crown 
of the héad to the sole of the foot, there is no soundness in 
us. We are one mass of rottenness. There is no longer 
even coinmon honesty, and no man knows whom he may 
trust. The leaders of our society are engaged in transfer- 
ring the} inoney in their ne ighbors’ pockets to thei irown. Our 
financial system is as inflate d as our currency, and the active 
governing capital of the country is invested in paper, and con- 
sists in certiticates of stock, or evidences of credit, that is to 
say, of debts which are counted as wealth—so long as payment 
is not de mande d. But let payment be demanded, and forth- 
with there comes a panic ; the assets, though ample as paper 
assets, are found to be unavailable, and banks, bankers, and 
brokers suspend, and thousands who yesterday thought 
themselves independent, or amply provided for during lite, 
find themselves reduced to utter poverty and misery. The 
whole system is a sham, a fraud, and designe d solely to en- 
rich a few sharpers by impoverishing the many. The cry of 
the Exchange is “ confidence,” that is, ‘* give us your money, 
and take our due-bills, without asking us to redeem them. 
Then all will go smoothly.” No doubt of it. We know noth- 
ing more disturbing than to be called upon to pay our debts 
win we lack the wherew ith to pay them; it disorders 
the digestion, and upsets one’s equanimity; or when I O U’s 
are discredited, and will no longer pass current. The Ex- 
change is quite right. . It is confidence that is wanting. 
Aside from our general financial system, as hollow as a 
soap- bubble and as unsubstantial, though it reflects with 
rare brilliancy all the hues of the rainbow, the individual 
frauds, peculations, and defalcations, in all positions of trust, 
are becoming alarmingly frequent and on a scale so large as 
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to be almost sublime. The government has its army of 
revenue-ofticers, and a still larger army to keep watch over 
them. Detectives are everywhere, and everywhere detec- 
tives are needed to act as spies on the detectives. Trust 
can safely be placed nowhere. We want keepers for the 
keepers, who themselves equally require keepers. If the 
criminal can bid the highest, the police fail to arrest or to 
discover him. 

In the whole history of the world we can find nothing to 
match the irreverence and impudence of young America, 
whether male or female. The question between modesty 
and immodesty is, which, upon the whole, pays the best ? 
Children grow up without respect for their parents, and 
without filial reverence or affection. They are wiser than 
the old fogies the law recognizes as their parents. Husbands 
and wives, after the honeymoon is over, have little conti- 
dence in one another, and neither can do or say anything 
that is right or proper in the other’s eyes. Even the mother 
loses the maternal sentiment, and seeks, or suffers, the 
destruction of the fruit of her womb before it is born. Such, 
in general terms, is no exaggerated description of our Ameri- 
‘an society, though we would hope not without some, even 
many, individual exceptions. The Reformation has gone to 
seed in secularism, and secularism is now bearing its fruit. 
We ask, then, how can sectarianism or secularism which 
produces this state of things supply a remedy? How can 
a system of schools based on either, or on the assumption 
of man’s perfectibility by natural means and influences 
alone, do anything to remedy this state of society, or to 
restore our American people to moral and social health? 
What new principle or what new power can a purely secular 
education introduce to counteract the deleterious causes and 
influences now at work among us? It can only accord with 
secularism, and cultivate and perpetuate the principles that 
are working our moral and social ruin. 

For these reasons it must be obvious to every reflecting 
mind that, however powerful our public schools may be in 
sharpening the wits of their pupils and rendering them effi- 
cient for evil, they cannot be relied on to work any moral or 
religious melioration of society. No melioration can come 
from nature; any melioration possible must come in the Di- 
vine order, from principles and influences which proceed from 
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a source above nature, from the Christian order, the order of 
Grace, which places before men and nations a supernatural 
ideal, and while accepting nature elevates it by regeneration 
in Christ, and infuses into it the supernatural disposition and 
strength to aspire to that ideal and to realize it in life. The 
reliance that our -statesmen, politicians, philanthropists, 
journalists, and platform orators pretend to place on our public 
school system, whether of the higher or lower grades, to 
maintain the virtue of the people and to preserve the free 
and healthy working of the republic, is manifestly and un- 
deniably mispl: aced. Our most corrupt and dangerous classes 
are our educated and governing classes, and under the in- 
fluence of the secularism which it represents and fosters, 
the American people are manifestly deteriorating. The 
history of Greece and Rome should teach us the impotence 
of mere intellectual and esthetic culture to save a nation. 
Hence the condemnation of purely secular schools, and the 
necessity of Catholic education. The only support for pri- 
vate or public virtue is religion, is in training the people 
in those principles which religion alone introduces and sus- 
tains; and the only re sligion. is Christianity, the Christian 
religion, insepé arable alike from Christ, the Incarnate Word, 
and the Catholic Church. The sects are all from the devil; 
they form no part of the Church of God, and have no lot 
or part in the Man Christ Jesus, the only Mediator of God 
and men. None but the Catholic Church can train up the 
child in the way he should go, or educate in accordance 
with the principles of the life and the destiny of man and 
society. Obviously then the Church is the only competent 
educator, and only a thorough Catholic education has or can 
have any value for men or nations. There is no use in 
multiplying words about it; there is and never has been but 
one religion, and that is the Catholic religion; there is and 
never has been but one law of life, the law committed to the 
Church, to be applied by her to the government of men 
and nations. These heathen superstitions, these ancient and 
modern sects, are all vain pretenders, and are as far from being 
the true religion as man or Satan is from being God. We must 
dismiss once for all the notion that there is any religion or 
any possibility of salvation for the soul or for society outside 
of the Catholic Church. All notions or persuasions of the 
sort are from Satan, and defamatory of Christ, whose only 
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bride is the Church whom he hath purchased with his own 
precious blood, and who is one and all beautiful. She alone 
knows his will, and can educate in accordance with it. 

Yet we mnst not hastily conclude that the simple establish- 
ment of schools placed under the supervision of Catholics 
will of themselves suffice. The mere fact that a class of 
boys is taught by a Catholic instead of a Protestant will work 
no wonders, if he teaches substantially the same things and 
in the same spirit. We have found no worse or more trouble- 
some boys than some of those who attend our parochial 
schools. Education alone does not and will not suffice. 
Grace must accompany instruction, or instruction even in 
the faith will not suffice for virtue. It is little the lessons of 
the school-room can effect, if they are counteracted 
in the home or the streets. Domestic discipline inspired 
by Catholic faith must go hand in hand with the school ; 
and in no small number of Catholic families this domestic 
discipline is sadly wanting. Into the causes of this lam- 
entable lack of domestic discipline we need not now inquire, 
but there can be no doubt that it is one of the great draw- 
backs on the efficiency of our Catholic schools. It has 
been a hard struggle for our Catholic people to pay out of 
their poverty their quota of the tax to support the public 
schools, and then to establish and sustain Catholic schools of 
their own, and we must not be surprised to find them in 
many respects very defective in their appointme nts. 

But the gravest defects we discover, or think we discover, 
in our Catholic schools of all grades appear to us to be 
comprised in this one grand defect, that the education given 
in them is not thoroughly Catholic. Most of the text- 
books used in our colleges and parochial schools are far from 
being distinctively ( ‘atholie. The Class Readers which have 
fallen under our notice, with one or two exceptions, though 
containing pieces written by Catholics, are hardly better 
fitted for Catholics than Lindley Murray’s series of English 
Readers, and far inferior in a literary point of view. They 
seem, except the Metropolitan Series, with which we are 
imperfectly acquainted, to be prepared, with a view of not 
containing anything offensive to Protestants, by liberal « 

namby -pamby ( ‘atholics, and with the hope of the sillhins 
of getting them introduced into the public schools. We 
attended, some years since, an examination of the schools of 
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the Christian Brothers in a foreign city, and we found the 
text-book in Natural Philosophy in which the pupils were 

‘xamined, absolutely irreconcilable, at least in our judgment, 
wih Catholic principles. The properties of matter, as 
taught to these Catholic children, not only exclude the 
Catholic dogma of the Real Presence, but are such as a sound 
philosophy itself rejects. 

Indeed in our examination of the higher education given in 
Catholic schools, colleges, and universities, we have found, 
or thought we found, it far from being thoroughly Catholic. 
The Christian schools, colleges, and even the universities of 
medieval times, were modelled after, and we may say were 
based on, the imperial schools of the pagan Rome. The 
branches studied were the same, and their traditions were 
preserved, as they are even yet in the classical colleges in 
the United States. For languages the Latin and Greek, an 
for the division of studies the Trivium and Quadrivium are 
retained, Christianity in Catholic colleges is superadded . but 
it does not transform the whole system of imperi: al education. 


] 
‘ 


Especially is this true of our higher schools, since the fifteenth 
century, or the so-called Renaissance. The pagan classics, in 
Catholic colleges as in others, have since formed the basis of 
the education given. Christianity, when introduced at all has 
been taught only in juxtaposition with heathenism, as an acces- 
sory not as the prince ipal—se ‘dom, if ever, as the informing 
spirit of the education imparted. We do not ask that the 
Greek and Roman classics be excluded from all part in a 
liberal education, but we do object to their being made its 
principal part, or foundation. Now our Catholic young men 
graduate, even from sur Catholic colleges, with a pagan 
substructure, merely varnished over or veneered with Catho- 
licitv, which a little contact with the world soon wears off. 
The Holy See did not, when a few years since the question 

was raised in France, forbid the study of the pagan classics 
i Catholic schools, but it did require that care should be 
taken that the pupils or students should be well grounded or 
instructed in the Catholic religion. We have no sympathy 
with the present infidel movement to abolish the study of the 
Greek and Roman classics in non-Catholic Colleges, and to in- 
troduce the study of the physical sciences in their place. 
That would only aggravate the evil we complain of, instead 


. 


ot remedying it, and is part and parcel of that system of 
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education which is intended to exclude God and Christ from 
the school and to make all education purely secular—of the 
earth earthy. The world is to-day farther removed from 
Christian principles than it was in pagan Greece and Rome, and 
the study of the classics in non-Catholic schools can have 
only a Catholic tendency. The classics contain the highest 
religion that is to be found in non-Catholic society. . Abolish 
them, and non-Catholic education would be thoroughly 
utilitarian, materialistic, and atheistical. Yet Catholiés 
do not draw their religion from the classics, and do not need 
them as a medium of its instruction or mental culture. 
Their religion is independent of them, stands on its own 
bottom, and i is infinitely super ior to them; but it can only 
suffer when the pagan classics are, as in the old pagan im- 
perial schools, made its basis and the main structure of 
education. 

Now we do not deny that in all our Catholic colleges re- 
ligion is distinctly recognized and taught, and taught in all 
that is necessary for educated laymen in an age or country 
where heresies are unknown or the faithful are guarded 
against them by the civil authorities, but not in all that is 
needed in an age or country where the dominant public sen- 
timent is intensely anti-Catholic, where all opinions are legally 
free, and where everything is questioned, and nothing is held 
to be settled; or where atheism is accounted a science and 
blasphemy a virtue. The graduates from our Catholic 
colleges come out into the world ill-prepared for the struggle 
that awaits them, and the majority of them either give up 
the contest or make a miserable compromise with the : enemy. 
The weakest, the most milk-and-water, and least zealous and 
efficient Catholics one meets are precisely those who have 
graduated with high honors from our Catholic colleges. 
They are taught the principal dogmas of the Church, but 
they are not taught the relation of these dogmas to one 
another, or shown the light they throw on each other when 
taken in their dialectic connection and as a whole. They 
are taught the practice of religion, but are not shown the 
dependence of the practice on the dogmas out of which it 
grows. 

Worse than all, the graduates go forth without the phil- 
osophical principles that either enable them to grasp re- 
ligion in its unity and Catholicity, or to defend it logically 
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against the heterodox philosophy of the day. We have now 
lying before us a dozen or more text-books, which are or 
have been used in our colleges, not one of which furnishes 
principles on which Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Sir 
William Hamilton, J. Stuart Mill, Spinoza, or Victor Cousin 
san be scientifically refuted. The young Catholic graduate 
is not armed for the battle he must wage for the faith or fall 
into doubt or indifferentism. In point of fact, he is from 
his training a better classical scholar than a Catholic, and 
unable to assign any reason for his faith but that of exter- 
nal authority alone, ‘which, without the internal authority, is 
hardly satisfactory to any but very devout Catholics. 
Under the system ‘of education still continued in our Catholic 
colleges with slight modifications, we have seen the edu- 
cated classes of all old Catholic nations become infidels, 
Gallicans, revolutionists, or so-called Liberal Catholics, a po- 
lite name for secularists, or those who would divorce society 
from religion, or the state from the Church, and under pre- 
tence of supporting liberty and social progress, really exert 
all their influence in favor of Czesarism, or Bismarckism. 
What sort of Christian education can the Italian and Spanish 
revolutionists have received that permits them to make war 
on the Pope, the clergy, the religious orders, the Catholic 
religion itself, and still to profess, perhaps to believe, them- 
selves Catholics? And these really anti-Catholic leaders, 
like Cavour, Minghetti, Castelar, and Figueras, have all been 
trained in Catholic schools and colleges. It is all very well 
to ascribe the fact to the perversity of human nature or to 
satanic influence, but may it not, in part at least, be ascribed 
to the defective or half pagan education given in our schools 
and colleges ? g 
Then there is in our judgment another grave mistake in 
not educating children and youth for what is to be their 
state in life. We have heretofore touched upon this, but its 
importance will justify us in treating it again. We take France 
before the revolution of 1789. She had foo large a number 
of liberally educated men, raised by their education above the 
state of the laboring and industrial classes, unfitted by it for 
the humble pursuits of their parents, and unable to obtain an 
honest living by any career opened to them by their educa- 
tion. The ‘le arned professions, even the clerical, to which 
few of them, by the way, had any vocation, were crowded, 
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over-crowded; the government could absorb but comparatively 
few of them in its offices; without any patrimonial estates to 
fall back upon, discontented, hungry, closed in on every side, 
they became an educated mob, whose only chance to 
gratify their tastes, or even to obtain a bare subsistence, was 
to agitate for are volution, and seek a general bouleversement of 
the state and society ; not otherwise ooukd they gain a position 
and a livelihood. Revolutions are never made “by those who 
have a career open to them in which bread can be honestly ob- 
tained. The leaders of the Internationals are not ignorant 
mechanics and laborers, but educated and desperate men. Italy 
and Spain may be cited as examples of the sad effects of educat- 
ing children and i out of their normal state in life, as 
may also Catholic Canada. It is the principal cause of the 
political and social unrest of the modern world, which 
generates insurrections and revolutions, and which is so 
fruitful in crimes, and, as physicians who have studied the 
question say, of insanity and suicide. 

We do not regard the multiplication of Catholic colleges, 
even in our own country, designed to give what used to be 
valled a “ liberal education,” as a cause for gratulation, and we 
cannot but think a smaller number than we now have, or- 
ganized to be feeders of two or three universities properly so 
called, and of the highest class, say one for the c is- Alleghany 
region, one for the trans-Alleghany region extending to the 
Rocky Mountains, the other for ya Pacific slope and moun- 
tain territories, would be a great gain. It would release to be 
missionaries so much needed, a ion number of priests now 
shut up in colleges, employed in teaching and educating the 
children for a state far above that of their parents, which 
can be little else than a source of misery to them and of evil 
to society. We think, with regard to female education, it is 
a great mistake on the part of our teaching communities of 
women to make an accomplished lady of the daughter of a 
washerwoman or keeper of a dramshop, or to give to any of 
their pupils habits, tastes, and wants which unfit them for 
the circle in which they were born, in which alone their 
parents can move, and out of which the daughters themselves, 
except in rare instances, cannot hope to marry. We know 
no class more to be pitied, or who are doomed to greater 
misery through life, than the sons and daughters of the labor- 
ing classes, who, if they have no vocation to religion, are, so 
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to speak, declassed, by their education. We know nothing 
worse, even for parents, than to feel that their sons and 
daughters are trained for a higher rank in the social scale than 
their own, and are too knowing and too refined for them. It 
kills all domestic discipline, destroys all mutual confidence be- 
tween parents and children, makes the children tyrants over 
their parents, and, if the parents assert any parental author- 
ity, it makes home a sort of hell upon earth. Children should 
be trained to live and perform their duties in the sphere of 
life in which their parents live and move, never, as a rule, 
for a higher social sphere ; though in a world like ours, where 
little is permanent, no harm can come to the children of the 
upper classes from being trained to habits of industry or useful 
labor, but possibly, in the vicissitudes of life, no little benefit. 
Very full religious instruction and training of the children 
of all classes is a necessity, and should never be neglected, 
if possible to be given. But religion teaches us, whatever 
our lot, if we have food, clothing, and shelter, though of the 
coarsest kind, therewith to be content. We cannot but 
think that ‘the masses,” as this materialistic age says, were 
better educated, though unable “to read, write, or cipher,” 
in those ages and nations when they had a fixed costume 
which never changed its fashion from generation to genera- 
tion, and the peasant or the citizen never dreamed of going 
out of his class, but was as firmly wedded to it as the nobleman 
was to the class of nobles, than they are now, when the 
hierarchical classification of society is abolished, and 
universal struggle rages to get up and to pull or keep down. 
We as a Catholic honor the poor, and hold ourselves bound 
to do all in our power for their benefit both here and here- 
after, but we do not believe it for their benefit to educate or 
assist them out of their class. We ourselves sprung from 
them but by our own personal efforts; yet never have we 
known in the life of letters the peace and contentment, the 
joy and happiness we experienced as a day-laborer, though in 
the roughest and hardest species of labor. Our suffering 
and our sin began when the future reviewer and author 
aspired to a station reputed above that to which his parents, 
once wealthy, were reduced, and in which he had the happi- 
ness to be born. How gladly, we have often since felt, 
would we return to the humble condition of our childhood 
and youth, and exchange all the honors of the orator, the 
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author, and reviewer for the peace and security of the wood- 
chopper, the mechanic, or the ordinary farm laborer, aspiring 
only to perform well his day’s work. It is a great mistake 
to say that the wealthy are the favored classes, though per- 
haps the class most to be pitied are those who have all the 
habits, tastes, and wants which only wealth can satisfy 
and yet have no wealth, those who constitute the class 
Carly ‘le calls “ gigmanity disgigged,” those who are educated 
to ride in a gig, and have no gig in which to ride. We are 
told in the life of that great saint, St. Thomas of Villanova, 
that these were the special objects of his compassion, whom 
he studied in his exhaustless charity to relieve without 
wounding their sensibility or their shrinking delicacy. 
These suffer a thousand-fold more than the poor of the 
laboring classes. 

The nobility have great vices and crimes, but they have 
also in all countries and ages great virtues, and not ‘seldom 
prove themselves capable of grand penitences and grand ex- 
piations, and it is worthy of remark that their ‘class has 
furnished to the Church the great majority of the saints in 
the calendar. But the most wretched class of all, and the 
most barren of good works im all ages and nations, is the so- 
called middle class, who are the chief worshippers of Mam- 
mon, engrossed in money-making or the accumulation of 
wealth. They are the chief supporters of heresy, and the 
bitterest enemies of the religion of Christ. Their conversion 
is, in modern society at least, wellnigh hopeless, and they 
are the class that now governs the world, especially our own 
country, since the success of the abolition fanatics. Hence 
the great difficulty in the way of converting the ruling people 
to the Catholic religion, which teaches, “‘ Ye cannot serve God 
and Mammon.” ‘They are inborn Protestants. 

But to return to our subje ct; we must remember that it is 
the smallest part of the education of children and youth that is 
given or acquired in the school-room or the ‘college hall. 
Much more is acquired in the family, in the streets, in social 
intercourse, and from the general tone of thought and man- 
ners of the country. The children of Catholic parents 
breathe the atmosphere breathed by the children of non- 
Catholic parents, and after a little w hile become assimilated to 
them, even in their physical features. We cannot, let us do 
our best, educate the rising generation in schools and colleges 
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much above the average standard of the adult generation. 
Edueation itself has no reforming or progressive power. Its 
office is conservative, and it serves chiefly to perpetuate, and 
to perpetuate the errors as well as the truths and virtues of 
the generation that educates. This law is as effective in a 
Catholie as in a non-Catholic community. In Catholic 
schools, as in non-Catholic schools, the children of Catholics, 
without other influences than education itself can exert, may 
fall below, but can hardly rise above the average faith and 
virtue of the Catholic community to which they be long. 
Hence we cannot expect ( ‘atholie re and colleges 
themselves to correct the defects even in Catholic education. 
The great mass of men, educated or not, are men of routine. 
Schoolmasters and professors follow the beaten track, and 
educate as they have been educated, nor is it desirable that 
they should do otherwise, or become innovators. The cor- 
rection must come from an authority above the school or the 
college, and in subordination to which either must educate. 
Sut even authority, however elearly and distinctively it 
speaks, cannot correct the evil at once. The educators must 
be themselves educated up to the standard of the reform to be 
introduced, and as these comprise the parents and the whole 
Catholic people, the education of parents or the people must 
precede the introduction of any effective reforms in the 
schools and colleges. The pagan element, condemned in the 
Syllabus, and repudiate d by the Council of the Vatican, 
must be islnaet from the intelligence and manners of the 
Catholic people, before it can be eliminated from the schools. 
This work of educating the people and of eliminating from 
their minds and manners the paganism which has long created 
in the intelligence and habits of Catholic populations a dual- 
ism which has resulted in the destruction of Christendom, is 
the work of the bishops and clergy, aided in some feeble meas- 
ure by the Catholic press, if really and thoroughly Catholic. 
The education of the young is also their chs arge, and should 
go on pari passu with the education of the people: but for 
ourselves we hold the education of the people the more im- 
portant of the two, for if not thoroughly grounded in the 
principles of Catholicity, and thoroughly emancipated in their 
intelligence, habits, and manners from paganism, they will 
neutralize the best training childhood and youth can receive 
in the school or college. We asserted as much nearly forty 
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years ago, and observation, reflection, and experience have 
tended only to confirm it. The new generation can be edu- 
vated only by the old, which can only reproduce its own image 
and likeness. Hence nations that have not the Church, and 
have no supernaturs ally endowed body of instructors, can never 
be progre ssive nations, and the nation that ceases to be pro- 
gressive begins to decline, and if left to itself is sure to fall. 
All modern nations, save in the material order, if not even 
in that, are deteriorating, and only those in which the Catholic 
faith survives have any recuperative energy. The others, 
like the great Pagan empires of antiquity, must eventually 
fall, and when the y fall, they fall to rise no more. 

We agree with our non-( ‘atholic countr ymen that education 
is necessary to save or to sustain the re public, but we do not 
admit that a sectarian or secular education, the only educa- 
tion non-Catholics can give, will answer or even aid that 
purpose. Such education is worse than none, and the more 
universal and complete you make it, the greater the danger 
to the state and to society, as all modern experience proves. 
Man and society are created and exist for God, and neither 
can forget him and neglect his law, and live. “In the day 
thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” Non-Catholic 
nations have no true life, only a life in death, as was the 
case with the ancient Gentile nations, who apostatized from 
God, their creator. Only Catholic nations have any real life, 
or any hope for the future. Only a thoroughly Catholic 
education of both old and young can secure their safety, for 
no other is in accordance with the moral or divine order of the 
universe. ‘The universe is created and ordered to the glory 
of the Word, as is well maintained by Frederick Schlege l, and 
virtually by Bossuet in his Discourse of Universal History, 
and, we may add, the glory of the Word, or Logos, is in the 
Incarnation, in which he becomes the Mediator of God and 
men. The order of creation is set forth and secured in 
religion, the Catholic religion, embodied since the Incarnation 
in the Catholic Church, of which the successor of Peter in 
the See of Rome is the visible head. It is only through this 
Church that God is or can be glorified, or safety for men or 
nations be secured. 

Obviously, then, it is only a thorough Catholic education, 
such as only the Catholic Church can give, rendered efficient 
by her sacraments, that can secure the eternal salvation of 
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the soul, or sustain the republic. If grace supposes nature, 
nature needs grace, and is impotent without it. The 
natural is for the supernatural, and not for itself, and there- 
fore never suffices for itself. Reason is insufficient for reason, 
and if not supplemented by revelation, is a blind guide, 
may lead us into difficulties, but is impotent to extricate 
us from them ; for it was never intended to operate without 
the supe -rnatural revelation, of which the Church is the only 
depositary. The Church alone, the Spouse of Christ the Lord, 
has the secret of life, knows the purpose of creation, and can 
educate men and nations for its fulfilment, or serve as the 
medium of light and strength to enable them to fulfil it, and 
attain to their supreme good. 

Catholic nations, through perversity, or even an education 
more or less defective, may decline, and fall very low, as 
we see in the present condition of Catholic Europe, but as 
long as the seed of faith remains, they retain a recuperative 
power, and have in the Church all the means and influences 
necessary to their revival or restoration. We, therefore, 
without believing our Catholic schools perfect or holding 
them alone sufficie nt to keep, in a community like ours, even 
our Catholic population thoroughly Catholic, support them 
as the only Christian schools in the country, and hold that 
the education they give is the only education that can in 
the slightest degree contribute to the safe ty of the republic. 
There is no less short-sightedness than injustice in refusing 
us our proportion of the “public schools. 

Sut in conclusion we must add that education in the or- 
dinary sense of the word, while it is necessary to preserve 
the children of Catholic parents to the Church, will not suf- 
fice to save our daily deteriorating republic. Nothing will 
save it but the conversion of the people to Catholicity. The 
blaspheming heretic, the self-conceited infidel, puffed up 
with the pride of his pretended science, may treat this asser- 
tion with derision, but we know whereof we affirm, and in 
humility, not in pride, we tell them that they have nothing to 
teach us. We believe that this country will yet be con- 
verted. Catholicity has the right to it, for it was first dis- 
covered by Catholics, and taken possession of in the name of 
the Cross. But our reliance for its conversion is on missions 
and the missioriary orders, who strengthen the faithful, 
quicken their zeal, and rec -all them to thei ‘ir duties. 
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Art. II.—The Holy Communion, its Philosophy, Theology, 
and Practice. By Joun Bernard Dataairns, Priest 
of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. Third Edition. 
New York: Catholic Publication Society. 1868. 16mo, 
pp. 440. 

2. System of Theology. By WituiAM Goprrey LEIB- 
nitz. Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
Cuarves WILLIAM RussELL, D.D., Professor of Ecclesi- 
astical History in St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 
London: Burns & Lambert (now Burns & Oates). 1850. 
8vo, pp. cliv and 232. 

3. The American Church Review. The Church Press 
(Episcopalian), Mallory & Co., Hartford, Ct. July, 
1873. Article V, Philosophy of the Eucharist. 


WE have at present no concern with Father Dalgairns’s 
masterly and highly approved work on Holy Communion, 
except with the first or philosophical part, which treats of the 
theory of substance, and seeks to demonstrate by reason the 
possibility of Transubstantiation. But to prevent all mis- 
understanding on the subject, we state in the outset, that our 
faith in the Catholic doctrine of the Blessed Eucharist, as de- 
fined by the Holy Council of Trent, rests on and can be af- 
fected by no philosophical theory of body or substance. We 
hold the doctrine as one of positive divine revelation which 
‘annot possibly be false, and it is to us personally a matter 
of perfect indifference whether its possibility can be demon- 
strated by philosophy or not. For ourselves we do not 
believe its possibility is demonstrable by reason; the most 
that reason can do is to recognize her impotence to demon- 
strate its impossibility. 

Father Dalgairns, unlike most educated Englishmen of the 
present day, whether Catholics or non-Catholics, writes on 
philosophical subjects in a language which we recognize as our 
mother-tongue, and which we are able to understand. This, 
we presume, is owing to the fact that he has got beyond 
psychology, and regards philosophy as the science of real 
objective principles or things, not as merely the science of 
concepts or abstractions. In the unobjectionable sense of 
the word, he is an ontologist or realist, and there is some 
satisfaction in following him through his learned and 
luminous pages. If he has not fully succeeded in showing 
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the real accord between modern science and faith, he has 
made an honorable attempt and gone far in that direction, 
for which we beg him to accept our congratulations. We 
doubt if any one can go farther or do muc ch better. 

Yet Father Dalgairns would have pleased us better if he 
had been less rhe towteal, and more concise and scholastic in 
his statement of the Church’s doctrine of Transubstantiation, 
and of the philosophical objections urged against it. We 
are not able from his statements to determine whether the 
Church teaches that the substance of the bread and wine is 
changed into the substance of the body of our Blessed Lord, 
or simply that the substance of these is removed, consumed, 
or annihilated, and the substance of the body of our Blessed 
Lord substituted, so to speak, in their place. If the former, 
we must confess, that to our mind, the learned and phil- 
osophic ‘al author does not show that the change or conversion 
of one substance into another, in any other sense than that 
of substitution, is possible, or that it does not involve a con- 
tradiction. If the latter, that the substance of the material 
elements is simply removed and its place taken by the 
substance of our Blessed Lord’s body, how can the Holy 
Council of Trent say the change is well expressed by the 
word T’ransubstantiation ? There would be a substitution of 
substance, but no conversion, strictly speaking, of one 
substance into another. The change of substance would 
in this case be complete indeed, but the transubstantiation 
would be then only the change of the substance of the spec ies 
or accidents. This implies no contradiction indeed, but is it 
the doctrine of the Church, or the proper sense of Transub- 
stantiation? We wish Father Dalgairns had on this point 
been more explicit, or in other words, that he had defined 
with a little more precision and distinctness what we are 
really to understand by transubstantiation as applied to the 
Blessed Eucharist. 

The author successfully refutes the objections to the Real 
Presence brought from the Cartesian doctrine, that extension 
is the essence of body, and from the atomic theory of matter. 
The vulgar notions of space and time are borrowed from the 
senses, and are inadmissible by the philosopher. Space and 
time are relations, not entities, and are really nothing pre- 
scinded from the relata, or objects related. Space is nothing 
but the relation of coéxistence which creatures bear to one 
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another, and therefore, as distinguished from them, like all 
abstractions, is sheer nullity. Time, again, is nothing in 
itself, and is real only in the actual yee scomgeed or rather 
successive explication, or progress of existences. To say 
that a body occupies space, means simply that | it bears a 
certain relation of coéxistence to other sensible objects; so 
also to say of anything that it exists in time, means simply 
that it bears a certain relation of suecessive explication to 
certain other things. Ideal space is the power of God to 
externize his acts ; ideal time, on which sensible time depends, 
is his power to complete his works, on their side, by 
successive or progressive explication. Neither space nor 
time, therefore, can interpose any restriction on bodies, or any 
obstacle to the action of God. Both, as distinguishable from 
himself, as sensible space and time, depend on his creative 
act and are therefore subject to his free will, as is the creative 
act itself, not restrictions on it. The free will of God is 
restrained only by his own essence or necessary and eternal 
being. Nothing is impossible to God but to contradict or 
annihilate his own being, or cease to be, as Fénelon has well 
proved in his Léfutation of Malebranche. 

We are well aware that some of the Scholastics, and the 
approved contemporary philosophers of the illustrious Society 
of Jesus, hold that creatures have an objective possibility 
outside of God, hors de Dieu, but as Fénelon says, it must 
at least be conceded that this possibility depends on the 
Divine power, in such sense that what God has no power to 
produce, is not even objectively possible.* This pretended 
objective possibility may be dismissed, for there is and can 
be no possibility without God, and with God éverything is 
possible that does not contradict his essence, that is, his own 
eternal and necessary being, as we have shown in our ‘ Refuta- 
tion of Atheism.” The great trouble is, to persuade a certain 
class of philosophers that nothing is nothing, not something ; 
or that a possible existence differs in no respect at all from 
simple non-existence or nothing.—But a possible existence 
is that which may exist. Yes, by the creative power of 
God, not by any intrinsic power or energy in itself; other- 
wise we must suppose nothing car make itself something. 
We know nothing so misleading as the scholastic dissertations 
on possible existences. Nothing, we repeat, is possible, 

* “ Réfutation du P. Malebranche,” chap, iii 
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without the infinite power of God, and with his infinite 
power every thing i is possible that does not deny that power 
itself; for there is no distinction in re between the power, or 
any other attribute, of God and the essence of God, or 
between the Divine essence and the Divine esse or being. 
The distinction recognized by theologians is a distinction 
quoad nos, not quoad Deum, and grows out of the inadequacy 
of our faculties to take in, in one view, all that is knowable 
or known of God. 

Hence we maintain that all things are possible to God but 
to cease to be, and that nothing is impossible to him that 
does not imply his own annihilation. It is absurd to se 
that the freedom of his action is or can be restricted « 
impeded by anything he has created, or by any properties or 
attributes with which he has endowed them. As space and 
time depend on himself, it is absurd to suppose that they can 
offer any obstacle to his perfect freedom of action. The 
only question we have to ask with regard to the possibility 
of Transubstantiation is, does it as the Church understands 
or asserts it, offer any repugnance to the Divine Being? If 
not, it is possible, for the Divine Power is commensurate with 
the Divine esse, itself commensurate, if we may use the term, 
with the Divine essentia. No philosophical objection can then 
weigh against Transubstantiation whatever view may be 
taken of substance, for all created substances are under the 
absolute dominion of the Creator. Nothing prevents God, 
if he sees proper, by an act of his sovereign power, from 
removing in the Blessed Eucharist the substance of the bread 
and the wine, and substituting the substantial body and blood 
of our Lord, without any change in the sensible properties of 
the bread and the wine. If this is the doctrine of the Church, 
we are incapable of appreciating any philosophical objection 
which assumes that it is impossible. 

Whether Father Dalgairns’s doctrine of substance and acci- 
dents is acceptable or not, is another question. He follows 
St. Thomas, who, in one of his Opuscula, which we have tried 
in vain to understand, attempts to demonstrate that the 
accidents or properties can subsist without their substance or 
subject. This exceeds our comprehension. We can conceive 
that by a miracle they may subsist without their natural 
subje et, but not without any ‘subject, for that would imply to 
our understanding that they are not accidents or properties, 
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but substances, or substantial existences, which would be a 
contradiction in terms. «We can understand that their natural 
subject may by a miracle be removed, and another subject 
supernaturally supplied, which sustains them, and they thus 
remain unchanged, but not how they can subsist without any 
subject or substance. 

We accept the doctrine of Leibnitz that substance is a vis 
activa or active force as fully as does Father Dalgairns, but 
we are utterly unable to perceive that it throws any light on 
the Sacred My stery, or facilitates its explanation. Leibnitz 
was, no doubt, a great man, and he has rendered an impor- 
tant service to science by his definition of substance, his 
refutation of the Cartesian doctrine that the essence of sub- 
stance is extension, and his rejection of the atomic and the as- 
sertion of the dynamic theory of matter ; but we must not forget 
that Leibnitz was no Catholic, and was the veritable father 
of German Rationalism. Nobody but a Frenchman, like 
Mr. Eméry, could see in his unfinished work, published long 
after his death under the title of “ Systema piace, al 
any evidence that he believed or had any tendency to believe 
in the Catholic Church. He was willing to advocate a sort 
of political union with the Church, if assured that she would 
accept his views as Catholic. We have studied, even recently, 
his exposition of the Mystery of Transubstantiation, but with 
very little satisfaction. Father Dalgairns seems to accept it, 
and to find in the Leibnitzian doctrine of substance the 
Scholastic doctrine of substantial forms, which we are not dis- 
posed to dispute. The Peripatetic or Scholastic doctrine, as 
distinguished from that of Aristotle himself, who recognized 
no creative act, and held the preéxistence of matter, makes 
the forma substantialis the real existence, for it makes materia 
informis simply passive, in potentia ad formam. But pure 
passivity is nothing, for every real existence, in as far as it 
is existence, is active. The form is the substance or active 
principle of the thing, is the thing or existence itself; the 
passive matter, materia informis, being mere possibility—and 
therefore a nullity—adds and can add nothing ; otherwise we 
should be obliged to assert with Aristotle the preéxistence 
of matter, and therefore to deny that God creates all things 
from nothing. If we identify substance with the substantial 
form of the Schoolmen, we make it the real existence, whether 
we speak of corporeal or incorporeal substances. We accept 
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the identity ; but does it bring us any nearer to an explana- 
tion of the Mystery of Tr ansubstantiation ? 

Suppose the substantial form of the Schoolmen is identical 
with what modern philosophy calls substance, and that sub- 
stance is inextended and rightly defined by Leibnitz, vis 
activa or active force, what do we gain? What are acci- 
dents or sensible species of the bread and wine after con- 
secration, or change of the substance? Accidents cannot 
originate in or be produced by the substance, in the Scholas- 
tic sense, for if they were, they would not be accidents. The 
Scholastic definition of substance, as that which stands under 
or supports accidents, supposes substance to be independent 
of its accidents and capable of existing without them and 
independently of them. But abstract from substance its ac- 
cidents, qué alities, or properties, and what remains? In this 
case substance would be the das reine Seyn of Hegel, con- 
fessedly the equivalent of das nicht-Seyn, or no being at all. 
The Church Review urges that modern philosophy takes 
substance in the concrete, for nothing exists im abstracto. 
How will Father Dalgairns answer the objection? 

Father Dalgairns distinguishes with the Schoolmen sub- 
tance and its accidents, identifies the accidents with the 
sensible qualities or properties of the substance, and holds 
that these qualities or gor are effects produced on our 
senses by the substance. Nothing hinders that by a miracle 
the substance of the body of our Lord should produce on 
our senses the effect that is produced by the substance 
of the bread. No doubt of it; but where then are the species 
that remain after the conversion, and which can subsist 
without their subject, as St. Thomas maintains? Then, 
again, are we to hold that the sensible properties of the bread 
exist only in our senses, and that the bread has them not, 
when the loaf is hidden from sensible observation? Father 
Dalgairns seems to us in his exposition to make the species 
inere appearances or sense-shows, and to deny them all ob- 
jective existence. We cannot on his prine iple s understand 
how it can be said that the substance of the elements, even 
holding as we do, that it is intelligible not sensible, can be 
changed and its sensible properties, as Theodoret asserts, 
remain unchanged; for if he is right, nothing remains un- 
changed, since the sensible properties of the bread do not 
remain over as produced by the substance of the bread, but 
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corresponding sensible effects are produced by the substance 
of our Lord’s body, which does not seem to us to be the 
doctrine of the Church. 

We, perhaps, are only betraying our own ignorance and 
philosophical ineptness, when we say that we have never seen 
a philosophical explanation of this tremendous Mystery of the 
Blessed Eucharist that met all the difficulties in the case. 
The Scholastic philosophy, borrowed from the old pagan, 
Aristotle, with its passive materia prima and substantial 
forms, is as far from solving the difficulties in the case as is 
Cartesianism ; and Leibnitz and Father Dalgairns, while they 
remove numerous vulgar objections, leave the mystery as 
unapproac ‘hable as ever. For us it is the mystery of mys- 
teries, and all we can do is stand before it in silent wonder or 
bow down in profound — ation. All the mysteries of the 
Gospel are concentrated in it, and while our faith grasps 
it with love and joy treatin eso our philosophy stands 
aghast before it. Only God himself can comprehend it, and 
none but God could have taught it; no human reason could 
have devised it, and no human reason can lift the veil that 
covers it. All that men or angels can do is to wonder and 
adore. 

Yet we deny not that some difficulties in the way of re- 
ceiving the doctrine, interposed not by reason but by the 
senses, may be removed by explanations. We disc ‘ussed 
the subject i in the Review for April, 1857, in re Pe to objec- 
tions to the Catholic doctrine alleged from the Fathers by 
E. H. Derby in his “ Letters to a Young Kinsman,” and we 
know not that we can do better than to quote what we then 
said. Mr. Derby says: 

“St. Ambrose denies the doctrine in his treatise. 

“Gelasius, bishop of Rome, A. D. 492, says, ‘ Neither the substance 
of the bread, nor the nature of the wine ceases to be;’ conclusive 
evidence from Rome herself, and yet she rejects the testimony and 
authority of her efallible pontiff. 

“'Theodoret, bishop of Cyricus, in Syria, A. D. 420, uses this 
clear and strong language: ‘ After the consecration, the mystical 
signs do not cast off their own proper nature, for they remain still 
in their former substance, nature, and kind? 

“Origen confirms this view in his Commentaries on Matthew, 
c. 18. 

“The eloquent and learned Tertullian, in his article, De 
Resurrectione, says: ‘Christ is to be received in the canse of life ; 
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to be devoured by hearing ; to be ruminated upon by the mind, and 
digested by faith? 

“Saint Cyprian (de Cena Domini) says: ‘Faith is for the soul 
the same that food is for the flesh,’ 

“Saint Cyril, bishop of Alexandria from A. D. 412 to A. D. 444, 
writes as Sihows: ‘ Dost thou say our sacrament is the eating of a 
man, and dost thou irreverently force the mind of the faithful into 
gross cogitations, and goest thou about with natural imaginations, 
to deal with howe things that are to be received by only pure and 
perfect faith. 

“ Leo, bishop of Rome, A. D. 440-461, says: ‘ About this body 
gather eagles, which fly with spiritual wings, the wings of faith.’ 

“'To finish this peint, let us consult Augustine, that saint of the 
Romish calendar, a devout man and a clear witness, as you describe 
him. He tells us, ‘ What we see is bread; what the eves present 
to us is the cup; but that which faith would teach is, that the bread 
is the body of Christ, and the cup his blood.” And again he says 
‘Christ has lifted up his body into heaven, from which he shall 
come to judge the quick and the dead. There he is now sitting at 
the right hand of the Father. How then is the bread his body, 
and the cup, or what is inthe cup, how is it his blood?’ Again, 
‘We have no special regard to the bread, wine, or water, for they 
are creatures corruptible, as well after consecration as they were 
before, but we direct our faith only unto the very body of Christ, 
not as being there really and fleshly present, but as sitting in 
heaven at the right of God the Father, "—pp. 31, 32. 

Turn now to the work of St. Ambrose cited, and what do we 
find? The denial of the doctrine of Transubstantiation? By no 
means; but such expressions as these: “ Panis iste, panis est ante 
verba sacramentorum; ubi accesserit consecratio de pane fit caro 
Christi.” “ Quomodo potest qui panis est, esse corpus Christi? 
Consecratione?” “Ergo, tibi ut respondeam, non erat corpus 
Christi ante consecrationem ; sed post consecrationem, dico tibi quod 
jam corpus est Christi.” Here is an express assertion of the very 
contrary of what Mr. Derby alleges—as clear and as explicit a 
statement as can be made in langu: age, that what was bread is by 
the words of consecration, not by the faith of the recipient, changed 
into the body of Christ. 

The work from which the passage ascribed to Pope St. Gelasius 
is taken, is not the work of that illustrious Pontiff, but of Gelasius 
Cyzicenus; and it is enough to say that the terms natura ac sub- 
stantia ave used by the writer not to express the essence of the 
thing, but, after the manner of the Greeks, to designate its natural 
sensible qualities or properties, which, as all Catholics hold, remain 
unchanged after consecration. 

The passage cited from Theodoret is both miscited and misap- 
plied. ‘Theodoret does not use the words mature and kind, but 
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figura et forma. Besides, his purpose is not to deny Transubstan- 
tiation, but to refute the argument his Eutychian opponent draws 
from it in favor of the Monophysite heresy. The passage referred 
to occurs in his second Dialogue, where he is reasoning against the 
Eutychians. The dialogue is between a Catholic, Orthodoxus, 
and a Eutychian, Eranistes. Eranistes asks of his opponent: 
Menage post sanctificationem symbola appellentur? Orthodoxus 
replies: Corpus Christi et sanguis Christi. Eranistes: Et credis 
te corpus Christi et sanguinem percipere? Orthodoxus: Ita credo. 
Eranistes: Sieut ergo svymbola Dominici corporis et sanguinis, 
alia sunt ante sacerdotis invocationem, vero mutantur, et alia fiunt, 
ita Dominicum corpus post ascensionem in divinam substantiam 
mutatum est. Orthodoxus: Retibus que ipse texuisti captus es. 
Neque enim symbola mystica post sanctificationem recedunt a sua 
natura; manent enim in priore substantia et figura et forma, et 
videri tangique possunt, sicut et prius: intelliguntur autem ea esse 
que facta sunt, et creduntur, et adorantur, ut que illa sunt que 
creduntur. Confer igitur imaginem cum archetypo, et videbis 
similitudinem. Oportet enim figuram similem esse veritati. Ilud 
enim corpus habet priorem figuram et cireumscriptionem, et semel 
dicam, corporis substantiam : immortale autem post resurrectionem, 
et immune a corruptione factum est, sedemque a dextris adeptum, 
et ab omni creatura adoratur, quia Domini nature corpus appellatur.” 
The Eutychian argues from the fact of the conversion of the bread 
and wine into the very body and blood of Christ after the invoca- 
tion of the priest, which both admitted, that the body of Christ after 
his ascension is converted into the divine substance; but the 

Catholic tells him the analogy from which he reasons is against 
aa: ; for as the mystical symbols, though changed into the body and 
blood of Christ, do not lose their natural properties of bread and 
wine, but retain their proper figure and form, whatever is visible 
and palpable, and what is worshipped in them is not what is 
sensible, seen, and touched, but those things which are understood 
and which faith teaches they are made; so the body of Christ after 
the resurrection, though made immortal and fortified against corrup- 
tion, retains its prior form and circumscription, its natural propertie $ 
of body, and is to be adored by every creature because it is called 
the Lord’s body, or by virtue of the “hypostatie union. The whole 
point in the Eutychian’s argument and in the Catholic’s retort 
would be lost if we supposed Theodoret denied the substantial 
conversion of the symbols into the body and blood of onr Lord. 
Theodoret does not deny the conversion, but assumes it, and 
argues from it against his Eutychian opponent; what he denies is, 
that in the conversion there is any conversion of the natural 
properties, or sensible qualities of the bread and wine, and that we 
all deny. We are forced to this interpretation unless we would 
make Theodoret contradict himself, for he expressly asserts the 
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doctrine as We hold it, in his commentary on 1 Cor. xi, where he 
says, that not only the Eleven received the precious body of our 
Lord, but also the traitor Judas.* 

Mr. Derby refers to Origen, but he makes no quotation from his 
works. Origen is one of our witnesses, and a strong one in our 
favor. The words ascribed to ‘Tertullian make nothing to the 
purpose, for the reception he asserts does not exclude the sacra- 
mental reception asserted by the Church. ‘The same may be said 
of the passage alleged from St. Cyprian, “ What food is to the 
body faith is to the soul.” Who denies it? St. Cyril of Alexan- 
dria maintains the doctrine as we hold it. The passage alleged 
from him is not to Mr. Derby's purpose, for it is evident on its face, 
that what it condemns is what every Catholic condemns, the gross 
notion of the unbelieving Jews, that the eating of the tlesh and 
drinking of the blood of our Lord is to be understood in a earnal, 
not a sacramental sense, as we eat flesh bought in the market. 
Dr. Kenrick cites, in his “ 'Theologia Dogmatica,” in the chapter al- 
ready referred to, St. Cyril as saying : Ne horreremus carneim et san- 
guinem appesita sacris altaribus, condescendens Deus nostris 
fragilitatibus, influit oblatis vim vite, CONVERTENS EA IN Vi-RI- 
TATEM PROPRIX® CARNIS, ut corpus vite, quasi quoddam semen, 
inveniatur in nobis.t The passage ascribed to St. Leo | says noth- 
ing against ‘lransubstantiation. 

Che first authority from St. Augustine is decidedly in our favor, 
and against Mr. Derby. The Saint is instructing children in regard 
to the Sacrament of the Altar. “ Hoe quod,” he says, * videtis in 
altari Dei, etiam transacta nocte vidistis; sed qui esset, qui sibi 
vellet, quam magne rei sacramentum contineret, nondum audistis. 
Quod ergo videtis, panis est et calix ; quod vobis etiam oculi vestri 
renuntiant: quod autem fides vestra postulat instruenda, panis est cor- 
pus Christi, et calix sanguis Christi.” What you see, what your eyes 
announce to you, is the bread and the cup; what your faith needs 
to be instructed in, is, that the bread is the body of Christ, and the 
cup is the blood of Christ, precisely what Mr. Derby himself needs 
to be taught. The Saint continues, * Breviter quidem hoe dictum 
est, quod fidei forte sufficiat; sed fides imstructionem desiderat. 
Dicit enim propheta: nisi eredideritis, non intelligetis. VPotestis 
enim modo dicere mihi; precipisti ut credamus, expone ut intel- 
ligamus. Potest enim in animo cujusquam cogitatio talis suboriri : 
Dominus noster Jesus Christus, novimus unde acceperet carnem ; de 
virgine Maria. Infans lactatus est, nutritus est, crevit, ad juvenilem 
getatem perductus est, a Judeis persecutionem passus est, ligno 
suspensus est, in ligno interfectus est, de ligno depositus est, sepultus 


* Consult. on Theodoret Kenric. ‘‘Theolog. Dogmat. de Transubstant.” 
The chapter on Transubstantiation is one of the very best tracts on that subject 
we are acquainted with. 

t Epis. ad Ceelosyrium, ec. iv. de Fide. 
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est, tertia die resurrexit, quo die voluit, in coelum ascendit, illue 
levavit corpus suum; inde est venturus ut judicet vivos et mortuos ; 
ibi est modo sedens ad dexteram Patris. Quomodo est panis corpus 


>” 


ejus? et calix, vel quod habet calix, qaomodo est sanguis ejus? 
Here are the questions Mr. Derby cites, and which he would have 
us believe the Saint regarded as unanswerable. But St. Augustine 
replies to these questions immediately; “ Ista, fratres, ideo sacra- 
menta, quia in eis aliud videtur, alind intelligitur.”* 

The other passage ascribed to St. Augustine I have not found. 
Mr. Derby’s reference In Genes. Hom. 24, is to a work I do not 
find enumerated among those of St. Augustine. The passage, 
however, offers no ditliculty, even supposing it to be St. Augustine’s, 
and fairly given. In the Sacrament, we of course pay no especial 
regard to the bread, the wine, or the water, for they are corruptible 
creatures after Consecration as before, and what we adore is not 
their species, or what in the Sacrament is visible, but we direct our 
attention from that which is seen to that which is understood, that 
is, we direct our faith only unto the very body and blood of Christ, 
not as really and fleshly present, not present with the real and 
natural properties of his body, as he walked the earth or as he is in 
heaven sitting at the right hand of his Father. We must under- 
stand the passage of the species of the bread and the wine, and of 
the presence of Christ in the Sacrament with the natural, sensible 
properties or species of his body, or else we shall make St. Augustine 
contradict himself. What the author of the passage would warn us 
against is that the species, the sensible qualities of the symbols are 
the object of our attention or our adoration, and the gross conception 
that Christ is carnally present in the Sacrament, and that his body 
and blood are there with their natural properties. ‘Thus he says in 
treating the text, “The flesh profiteth nothing.” O, Domine, 
magister bone, quaomodoe caro non prodest quidquam, cum tu dixeris, 
Nisi quis manducaverit carnem meam, et biberet sanguinem meum, 
non habebit in se viiam? An vita non prodest quidquam? et 
propter quid sumus quod sumus, nisi ut habeamus vitam eternain, 
quam tua carne promittis ? quid est ergo, non prodest quidquam 
earo? Non prodest quidquam, sed quomodo ili intellexerunt: 
carnem quippe sit inte llexerunt, quomodo in cadavere dilaniatur. aut 
in macello ve nditur, non quomodo spiritu vegetatur. Proinde sic 
dictum est. Caro non prodest quidquam: quomodo dictum est: 
Scientia inflat. Jam ergo debemus odisse scientiam? Absit. Et 
quid est, Scientia inflat? Sola, sine charitate: ideo adjunxit, 
Charitas vero edificat. Adde ergo scientiz charitatem, et utilis erit 
scientia; non per se, sed per charitatem. Sic etiam nune, caro 
non prodest quidquam, sed sola caro; accedat spiritus ad carnem, 
quomodo accedit charitas ad scientiam, et prodest plurimum, Nam 


*““Ad Infantes; de Sacramento,” serm. cclxxii. 
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si caro nihil prodesset, Verbuin caro non fieret, ut inhabitaret in 
nobis. Si per carnem nobis multum profuit Christus, quomodo caro 
nihil prodest? Sed per carnem Spiritus aliquid pro salute nostra 
egit. Caro vas fuit; quod habebat attende, non quod erat.* 

St. Augustine in the Sermon before cited and elsewhere teaches 
that the Sacrament consists of two things, one visible, and present 
to the senses, the other invisible, not seen or touched, but under- 
stood. “In eis aliud videtur, aliud intelligitur.” The visible part 
of the Sacrament of the Altar is the species of bread and wine ; 
the invisible part, the noetic part, understood, not seen, is the body 
and blood of our Lord, vet not with the species, the ni atural, sensible 
properties of his body. “ Quod videtur speciem habet corporalem, 
quod intelligitur, fructum habet spiritualem.” ‘The corporal St. 
Augustine restricts to the visible species, to what we call the sensi- 
ble, and hence the presence of the body and blood of our Lord, as 
the invisible part uf the Sacrament, is not their corporal or sensible 
presence, but their spiritual or sacramental presence, which, as we 
understand it, is strictly the doctrine of the Church. 

Mr. Derby’s difficulty, as well as that of many others, in under- 
standing certain expressions of the fathers, grows out of their 
misunderstanding of the Catholic dogma, and their failure to 
appreciate the profound philosophy of the early Christian doctors. 
In the earliest ages, we know the mystery of the Blessed Eucharist 
was placed under the disciplina arcani, and was clearly and 
distinctly expounded only to the initiated, in order to save it from 
being profaned by the heathen; but enough is said in the eailiest 
writers who touch the subject to satisfy any fair-minded reader, 
who knows the doctrine as it is taught by the Church, that the y 
held it as the Church now holds it. But one who does not know 
the doctrine as really tanght now, who conceives that we assert ¢ 
sensible presence of the body and blood of our Lord in the Sacra- 
ment, will find various expressions in the fathers which do really deny 
the dogma in that sense. But the Church does not teach, and 
never has taught, that there is any conversion of the species or 
sensible properties or qualities of the bread and wine. These retain 
their original natural character unaffected by the words of consecra- 
tion. The Church has never tanght, and does not teach, that our 
Lord is corporally present, that is, present with the natural, sensible 
qualities or properties of his body, or of the body which he carried 
with him to heaven, and which is seated at the right hand of the 
Father. His body is present spiritually, not corporally, as St. 
Augustine would say, that is sacramentally, not visibly, that is, 
again, present by faith to the intellect, not by intuition or tact to 
the senses. This distinction between the visibilia and intelligibilia, 
between the véynata and aictyyata, in one and the same body, 


* In Joan. Tract. xxvii, No. 5, 
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common to the great fathers of the Church, belongs to a philosophy 
a little too profound for the modern non-Catholic mind, and it is 
unable to conceive it possible for a body to be intelligibly present 
and not also sensibly present. The reason of this is that modern 
non-Catholics place the whole body, its very substance or essence, 
in the sensible species, and do not admit an intelligible substance 
distinguishable from the sensible. When they hear us aftirm the 
Real Presence of the body and blood of our Lord in the Sacrament, 
they immediately understand us to assert a sensible presence. 
Therefore when they find a father or doctor of the Church denying 
the sensible presence, they conclude at once that he denies the real 
substantial or essential presence, and is a witness against us. A 
profounder philosophy would teach these gentlemen that the essence 
or substance even of material things is immaterial, non-sensible, 
and to be ranked with the intelligibilia. Hence we may say with 
strict propriety of language that the very body and blood of our 
Lord are substantially present in the Sacrament of the Alt: ar, and 
yet not sensibly or even materially present. The intelligible, not 
the sensible, body is present. So in the consecration of the bread 
and the wine there is a conversion of the substance, the essence, the 
intelligibilia of the bread and the wine, but no conversion, in the 
language of the Schoolmen, of the species or accidents, that is, of 
what in the bread and wine is sensible. Hence we may, referring 
to the sensible qualities of the bread and wine, call them bread and 
wine even after consecration, and speak of them as “creatures 
corruptible.” So also we may deny that Christ is corporally, that 
is, sensibly, present in the Sacrament, and assert that in that sense 
he is in heaven only. 

If this distinction were attended to, the alleged difficulties of the 
fathers would vanish at once, for the fathers always imply it, though 
they do not always express it. It would also relieve many honest 
people of the trouble they find in conceiving it possible for the 
body of Christ to be in heaven and whole and entire on a thousand 
altars on earth at once. ‘The intelligible is not subject to the laws 
of sensible space. The Where belongs to the sensible, not to the 
intelligible order, which is inextended. Nobody pretends that 
Christ’s body is sensibly present in heaven and at the same time 
sensibly present on onr altars. He is sensibly present in heaven, 
if you will, as Theodoret teaches, but simply intelligibly present 
in the Sacrament of the Blessed Eucharist. Attention to this same 
distinction would help us to understand what the fathers say about 
the presence of the Lord’s body by faith, and its reception by faith. 
Faith in this as in all the Sacraments performs the office of sensible 
intuition. The substantial presence is not in the natural order, and 
can be intuitively appreliended neither by sense nor by intellect, 
and we intellectus ully apprehend that the body and blood of our 
Lord are substantially present only by faith. Faith alone presents 
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them to the understanding, and by faith alone do we know that we 
receive, not the Sacrament, but the fruit of the Sacrament. 
Certainly the power of the Sacrament is not derived from the 
virtue of the recipient, but it is necessary to its practical effect that 
we interpose no obstruction to the intlowing of its grace. The 
doctrine, however, that Mr. Derby’s “os nds hold, that the body and 
blood of our Lord are received only by faith and the faithful, or 
that the communion of our Lord’s body and blood is only a spiritual 
communion, finds no countenance either in the Scriptures or the 
fathers and doctors of the Church. Passages enough may be cited 
to prove the necessity of faith to a good communion, enough to 
prove that the reception of the body and blood of our Lord is a 
spiritual or sacramental reception, as distinguished from the gross 
carnal reception understood by the unbelieving Jews, or the recep- 
tion with their natural species or sensible properties; but these 
assaves are in strict accordance with the Catholie faith, and teach 
only what the Church teaches and always has taught. 


The late Dr. Kenrick, the illustrious Archbishop of 
Baltimore, assured us that he accepted our statement of the 
doctrine and philosophy of St. Augustine, but considered our 
use of the terms corporally and spiritually, liable, though 
qualified, to be misunderstood, and construed into a denial of 
the real bodily Presence of our Lord in the Blessed Eucharist. 

sut we used them in the sense of St. Augustine. St. Augus- 
tine says there is a visible body and an invisible body, or 
distinguishe s in body two parts, one visible and the other in- 
visible. The visible part is the corporeal species, the 
invisible part, that which is not seen, but understood, he 
ealls the intelligible, and sometimes the spiritual body 
This is wherefore we use the terms objected, as liable to be 
misunderstood, and deny that our Lord is present corporally, 
that is, sensibly, or with its sensible ag: and assert that 
he is present ‘only spiritually, that is, in his invisible, in- 
telligible, or noetic body. He is really de sent in his invisible 
body, but not in his visible or sensible body. Which, we take 
it, is St. Augustine’s doctrine, and as far as we know or- 
thodox. 

Now the invisible or intelligible body which is not seen 
but understood, is precisely what the Schoolmen, Leibnitz, 
and Father Dalgairns call substantia or substance, and treat 
as the causa essentialis, or as that which produces the species, 
or makes the sensible body. We dare not say they are-wrong, 
but their doctrine, as we have alre ady hinted, appet ars to us to 
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deny all real subsistence to the species or sensible body, 
which seems to us not to accord with the doctrine of the 
Fathers, and, as far as we can see, would render pointless 
the argument of Theodoret against Eranistes, the Eutychian. 
It seems to us to deny all reality to the mimesis, or sensible, 
or to reduce it to a mere sensible appearance, without any 
objective reality. When our Lord was transtigured on the 
Mount he partially lifted the mimetic or sensible veil, which 
concealed from mortal eyes his glory, a glory which he 
habitually bore about with him, and insepar: able from his 
Divine Person; but was that veil which concealed his glory 
nothing? Are the sensible species of the bread and wine 
nothing but effects produced on our senses by the substance 
of our Lord’s body really present in the Blessed Sacrament ? 

We may be very wrong, but, as at present informed, we 
think the philosophy that is represented by St. Augustine is 
more in accordance with the Catholic dogma, which never 
varies, than either the Petes philosophy or our contem- 
porary philosophy. As Father Dalgairns does not go be- 
yond ‘the Scholastics, the philosophic: a part of his treatise on 
Holy Communion does not in all respects satisfy us. This 
may be our fault; but though we prefer Aristotle, as a 
philosophe r, to Plato, we do not think anything has really 
a en gained by casting philosophy and theology in a Peri- 
patetic mould. We reverence St. Thomas on this side of 
idolatry, but St. Augustine is more congenial to the age in 
which we live, and, we confess it, to our own mind and tem- 
perament. We prefer him also, as he presents his thoughts 
in his own free and unrestrained way, to what he is when 
compressed into the Scholastic mould, or made to move and 
speak as a Peripatetic. He is less remote from the modern 
world, and more intelligible to it than are the medieval 
Scholasties. 

The American Church Review examines, under the head 
of “The Philosophy of the Eucharist,’ Father Dalgairns’s 
book with such ability as it has, and the usual arrogance and 
presumptousness of an Anglican, or Episcopalian ; but its ob- 
jections are less to the Catholic doctrine itself, which, of 
course, it rejects, than to the author’s philosophy and at- 
tempt to show that its principles are supported by modern 
science. It cites a passage from Father Dalgairns’s book, 
(p. 66) on which it proceeds to make its commeuts. 
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“St Thomas had grounded the doctrine on the idea that sub- 
stance is not to be discovered by the senses, but is the object of 
the intellect alone. It is absurd to arene that our senses tell us 
that the object before us is bread, and that nothing can stand 
against the evidence of sense. St. Thomas had shown us that the 
senses tell us nothing whatsvever about the substance of bread, and 
that, therefore, they are not competent witnesses, Modern phi- 
losophy corroborates St. Thomas, by establishing that the idea of 
substance comes not from experience, but from intuition. St. 
Thomas had said that the accidents were separable from the sub- 
stance, and, therefore, that God could leave the color and taste of 
bread after the reality was gone. in the language of science, the 
accidents are now called phenomena, or appearances; and it con- 
siders them to be, not the substance itself, but the effect of its ac- 
tive forces on our organs. Who will deny that God can cause 


these effects to continue, when the force itself is gone? It is a 


miracle; but who will dare to place it beyond his power?” 

There is, says the Reviewer, a sophistry and disingenuousness 
about this argument of which Father Dalgairns, we would hope, was 
unconscious, but which must, nevertheless, be exposed. In the first 
place, there seems to be an attempt to smuggle in the Scholastic idea 
of substance, as if recognized by modern philosophy. Our present 
modes of thought know substance only in the concrete ; and’not as an 
entity distinct or distinguishable from the mass in which it inheres. 
The above quotation uses the word in the Scholastic sense, to pro- 
vide for a change in the substance of the bread and wine. What 
was formerly spoken of as substance, is now called force. “In the 
language of science, the accidents are now called. phenomena, or 
appearances ; and it considers them to be, not the substance itself, 
but the effect of its active forces on our organs.” ‘That is, in the 
language of science, there is a substance in the bread which puts 
forth active forces; and the phenomena are the effects of the active 
forees which the invisible substance of the bread puts forth. 
Surely, the author must know better than to attribute any such 
conception to modern science. Science knows substance only in 
the concrete. Here is a mass of bread, composed of flour and 
water, modified by heat. Here are three natural forces employed 
in its construction. As a mass, it has a force belonging to itself. 
This force is what stands for the Scholastic “substance.” Of this 
we do know something, not by intuition, but- by its effects upon 
our senses. ‘The only intelligible meaning to be attached to the 
dogma is, that this force is withdrawn, and another substituted. If 
the force is withdrawn, surely its effects must cease; but this, 
again, is contrary to fact, for the bread does not cease to produce 
its natural effect upon the senses. There is a fallacy, or something 
more objectionable, in the following suggestion, that “the phe- 
nomena are ‘only’ the effect of its active forces on our organs.” 
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As if there were not real effects of the forces in the very existence 
of the phenomena. ‘The wheat, the water, the bread composed of 
them by the use of heat, are phenomena apart from our senses. 
They are things which are made to appear, remaining whether the 
human organs are brought into contact with them or not. What 
meaning, then, is there in the question, “* Who will deny that God 

‘an cause these effects to continue, when the force itself is gone?” 
Does this mean that the force which produced the bread has ex- 
pended itself, and is thus gone, while the effects remain? This it 
plainly does not mes mn. It means that the natural and proper force 
which belongs to the mass of bread is withdrawn, so that it shall 
not produce the natural effects which bread may produce, and that 
another force is introduced. This is a thing which we will not de- 
ny to be within the power of Omnipotence—i. e., to change the 
inherent force, while appearances remain—but it is not within his 
power to effect contradictions. So long as the bread produces 
effects, not only on the organs of vision, which might well be 
averted, but also on the organs of taste and nutrition, which are 
proper to bread, how is it possible to believe that the proper force 
(substance) of bread is withdrawn? We can believe that something 
is superadded ; but that will not answer the terms of the dogma. 
“Tt is a miracle,” says our author. That is no miracle which can- 
not be discerned by the senses; for we depend upon the senses to 
prove the grand miracle of the Resurrection. 

This is one side of the problem. The other relates to the non- 
extension of matter, with especial reference to the body of Christ. 
Here there is a continual interchauge of the terms matter and body, 
as if they were identical. 

‘ According to modern philosophy, so far is it from being certain 
that matter is identical with extension, that, on the contrary, its vul- 
timate elements are by many held to be unextended, and bodies to 
be made up of unextended forces. In other words, it is no more 
a contradiction in terms, that a body should be in many places, 
than that a soul shall be whole and entire in each particle of 
the body.” 

If a man will use common terms, which have a fixed technical 
sense, in an arbitrary way, there is not much use in reasoning witli 
him. We may use ‘the term body in an abstract way, as expressing 
the vital essence of any known subject; but when we speak of a 
body, we confine ourselves to something which has extension, and 
occupies space; and to attempt to argue from the non-extension of 
matter to the non-extension of @ body, which, ex vi termini, is matter 
extended in space, is manifestly a contradiction and an absurdity. 
This assertion is made in support of the statement of Aquinas, that 
“the body of Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament is beyond the ordinary 
laws of space, so that it can be whole and entire on tens of thou- 
sands of altars at once.” Such a statement seems to imply a material 
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conception of the presence of Christ in the Sacrament, which is 
equally removed from a reality to the imagination, and a mystery to 
faith. The body of Christ is not an abstr action, not a mere unex- 
tended force. Christ, as a man, has an existence in an organized 
body, which has its abode in space. His body, therefore, including 
also his soul and divinity, is extended. We cannot conceive of 
him as a man otherwise. Divinity we cannot conceive of as limited 
by extension ; but our Lord is aman. Now, in heaven, at the right 
hand of the Father, he has (though glorified) the same body virtu- 
ally with which he ascended from Mount Olivet. To assert, then, 
that God can impart to the body of the exalted Christ the property 
of non-extension, is to say that he can make a thing to be and not 
to be at the same time. A conception of the presence of Christ in 
the Eucharist, therefore, such as this, involves a contradiction. — It 
does not belong to Omnipotence to cause a thing to be and not to 
be at the same time. 

In effect, the author rests his cause, philosophically considered, 
upon the recognition of the Scholastic idea of substance. “The 
terms in which the blessed doctrine is theologically expressed, have 
never been proved to be empty words, conveying only a semblance 
of meaning. ‘They have never been e xpe ed from human philoso- 
phy. As for the existence of substance, it is much under the mark 
to say that it has never been disproved. Its belief is guaranteed by 
physical science. The utmost which some few metaphysicians say 
is, that its existence cannot be proved, while the same men reassert 
it under the name of force; and all scientific men who believe in 
matter, believe also in substance, for matter is but the one per- 
manent reality which is the cause of phenomena. 

Again, though no one believes in absolute accidents, yet no 
one who acknowledges an eternal reality disbelieves in p yhenomena 
as distinct from substance. There is nothing, therefore, inconceiv- 
able in the notion that these appearances remain by Divine power, 
after the substance is gone” (p. 80). 

It would take more space than we can allow to show the sophistry 
of these statements. In implying that there is anything in modern 
philosophy that answers to the Scholastic notion of substance and 
accidents, or that any one can conceive of a substance in bread 
apart from the chemical forces which made it what it is, the author 
is trifling with the intelligence of his readers, or imposing upon 
their credulity. There is not a word of truth in the statement 
fairly understood. No modern philosopher, as a philosopher, con- 
ceives of the existence of forces and phenomena apart from each 
other. No one would dream of giving utterance to such a theory, 
except under pressure of a necessity for defending the dogma of 
Innocent IIT, proclaimed in A. p. 1215. 

And, in fine, all that is claimed as the result of the discussion is 
some prvof uf the bare possibility of the asserted change. In the 
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next chapter, the author begins: “The Blessed Sacrament is pos- 
sible. . . . If it be possible, it is.” Even granting that the author’s 
review of modern philosophy had left it credible that such a change 
as is involved in transubstantiation is possible, it would remain to be 
shown that this was the only mode in which the presence of Christ 
in the Sacrament could be rendered possible. ‘The difference 
between Roman and Anglican theology, on this point, is not as to 
the fact, but as to the mode. It is practically admitted by the 
Roman theologians themselves, that the mode is not declared in the 
language of Scripture. The mode becomes an article of faith by 
virtue of the decree of Innocent III. We know when the notion 
which was finally formulated in that decree sprang up. We know 
that it was amid the worst and darkest period of her history that 
the Church of Western Europe has ever known, and we see that 
the theologians who set themselves to work to explain and defend 
it, moil as men who have little proclivity for their task, or who feel 
as if they were “** laboring for the wind.” 

What, then, is a true and adequate representation of the pres- 
ence of Christ in the Eucharist, which shall be free from these 
logical objections, and yet recognize it as a reality—as a real, and 


not a rhetorical, presence ? 


We are not disposed to accept Father Dalgairns’s philoso- 
phy, nor any other philosophy as proving the possibility of 
Transubstantiation ; all we contend is that philosophy cannot 
prove. it to be impossible, for it cannot prove that it impugns 
the necessary and eternal being of God, or that it implies its 
annihilation. But we are not keen-sighted enough to detect 
the fallacy the Reviewer alleges. We grant that mere abstract 
substance without any qualities or properties, is nothing, or 
the equivalent of no substance at all. Substance, again, is not, 
as one view of the Scholastic philosophy seems to us to imply, 
the mere substratum underlying the accidents, species, or 
properties; but is the thing itself with all its natural and 
essential properties or qualities. The difference between the 
substance we call salt and the substance we call sugar is 
essential, substantial, not simply accidental. Prescind the 
differentia, and you will not have a generic substance common 
to both, but will lose, except in words, the genus, and have 
neither salt nor sugar, the substance of neither. In this 
sense, and this sense only, is substance to be taken in the 
concrete. 

The Reviewer does not take it in this sense. By concrete 
substance, he does not understand substance with its essen- 
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tial properties or attributes, but as an entity indistinguish- 
able “from the mass in which it inheres.” This is not very 
exact, for the substance does not inhere in a mass, but the es- 
sential properties inhere in it, and substance is taken in the 
concrete when and only when it is taken with these inherent 
properties or attributes, without which it is nothing. The fact 
that several substances combine to form the bread, or that 
they are separable by chemical analysis, amounts to nothing ; ; 
for the substance of the bread, how many substances may 
enter into it, is so far forth as bread one substance, and, if 
dissolved into its components it is no longer bread. Chemistry 
tells us that water is composed of oxygen and hydrogen, yet 
the moment the hydrogen and oxygen are separated, there 
is no more water, and the substance of the water, as water, 
is destroyed. The objection that bread is composed of 
several substances is not well taken, for bread in the con- 
crete, as actual bread, has a single substance, which has its 
own proper attributes, and its transubstantiation presents no 
more difficulty than if it consisted in a single natural ele- 
ment. Where then is the fallacy of which the Reviewer 
accuses Father Dalgairns ? 

Supposing, again, that the sensible qualities or properties 
of bread are simply the effects produced by the invisible or 
non-sensible substance, as active force upon our organs, the 
fact that the substance of the bread is composed of wheat, 
fire, and water, does not in the least affect the author’s 
reasoning. The body of Christ really present, may by 
the power of God produce the sensible effects that would 
be produced by the bread if it remained, as well on the sup- 
position that the substance of the bread is chemically 
separable into several substances as if it were formed from a 
single element, since, as the substance of the bread, it acts as 
a simple force. The Reviewer’s objection that the sensible 
properties of matter or body are not simply effects produced 
by the invisible substance or force, may be well founded, but 
not for the reason he alleges. We have already urged, for 
other reasons, the same objection. 

Father Dalgairns resolves the visible or sensible body into 
phenomena of the invisible or intelligible body. Now we do 
not think the visible body and the inte lligible body are 
adequately expressed by substance and phenome non, or force 
and its effects on our organs. We do not believe this is the 
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doctrine of St. Thomas, for if it were, we cannot understand 
how he could pretend that the accidents or species could 
subsist without their subject. It would be to pretend that the 
effect can subsist without its cause. Nor can we reconcile it 
with the teaching of the fathers, that, while the elements in 
their substance are transmuted by the words of consecration 
into the body of our Lord, the sensible and natural properties 
of the bread and the wine remain unchanged. Now we see 
not how this can be said, if we say these sensible and natural 
properties, or if you will, effects, on our sensibility produced 
by the bread are simply reproduced or produced anew by the 
present body of our Lord. There would be a reproduction 
of the species, but we could hardly say they remained, or 
survived the conversion of substance. 

Besides, though we may be out in our philosophy, we are 
not prepared to admit that the mimetic or sensible is purely 
phenomenal. The sensible, we admit with Plato, copies or 
imitates the ideal or intelligible, but we are not prepared to 
admit that it is a mere appearance, or that it is absolutely un- 
real. We believe it real in its own order, not simply, as the 
Transcendentalists maintain, an appearance or sense-show. 
The sensation is subjective, but the sensible is objective, and 
does in no sense depend on the affection of our organs of sense 
in order to exist. We reject the doctrine that denies the 
intelligible, or deduces it from the sensible or the material ; 
but we equally reject the doctrine that makes the sensible 
— phenomenal. We hold it to be real. We hold with 

Augustine, that in all bodies there 4s a visible or sensible 
“aa and an invisible or intelligible body, and that it is the 
invisible or intelligible body of. the bread and wine that is 
converted in Transubstantiation into the invisible or intelligi- 
ble body of our Lord, while the visible or sensible body of 
the bread and wine remains unchanged. This asserts the 
Real Presence of our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament, but in 
his intelligible body, not in his sensible body. Father 
Dalgairns terms this intelligible body, whose presence is 
discerned only by faith, the substance of our Lord’s body, 
which it undoubte -dly is, but we prefer St. Augustine’s 
explanation, because it permits us to hold the Sacred Mystery 
without deceiving or belying the senses. 

St. Augustine’s philosophy is older and, in our judgment, 
profounder than that of St. Thomas, Leibnitz, or Father 
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Dalgairns. After St. Paul, who was an inspired Apostle, 
we regard St. Augustine as the profoundest philosopher that 
has ever lived. St. Thomas was profound, but he labored 
especially to mould the philosophy of Aristotle; which he 
found in vogue, and which denied creation and asserted the 
eternity of matter, and God as the soul of = world, into har- 
mony with Christian faith and the ology. St. Augustine en- 
gaged in no labor of the sort, but framed his pl hilosophy from 

Sacred Tradition, the Holy Scriptures, especially from the 
“wade Epistles of St. Paul. If naturally no profounder 
than St. Thomas, his genius was less cramped by the old 
pagan philosopher, and he drew more directly from fresher 
and more living sources. At any rate his philosophy is to 
be preferred to the eclecticism of Leibnitz. Perhaps we do 
not understand him, but he satisfies us better than any other 
uninspired writer. 

The Reviewer (p. 407) says, as bearing against the 
“Roman doctrine” of the Blessed Eucharist, that ‘it is 
difficult to conceive how any one, who has any apprehensions 
of a spiritual existence, can be brought to regard a material 
symbol as identical with the spiritu: al reality which it 
symbolizes.” We are very much inclined to agree with it, 
and hence we have never been able to believe that the 
heathen actually worshipped the material image, which they 
knew was the work of the carpenter, the mason, the carver, 
or the painter, but the demon or numen, whom the 
incantations of the heathen priests induced or compelled, as 
they supposed, to take up his residence in it. Even the North 
American Indian does not literally worship the bear, but the 
Manitou of bears. Hence, too, we have always considered 
- Protestant charge of idolatry against the respect which 

‘atholics pay to sacred pictures and images as excee dingly 
= ird us well as ill-natured. We do not know but there 
are Protestants stupid enough to confound the symbol with 
the symbolized, for Protestant stupidity in matters of 
religion is unfathomable, but we are sure no Catholic ever 
commits so gross a mistake. 

To Protestants who do not believe our Lord when he 
says, ‘ This is my body,” the bread and the wine, after con- 
secration as before, are simply material symbols of Christ’s 
body, and they receive only a symbolic communion, that 
is to say, no re al communion—only a make-believe or sham 
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communion. But Catholics do not regard the material 
elements as symbols, but hold them to be converted by the 
words of consecration into the real body and blood of our 
Lord. We hold them to be transubstantiated into the in- 
tellizible body of our Lord itself under the spe cies of bread 
and wine, consequently there is and can be in the Catholic 
mind, no identification of the material symbol with the spir- 
itual reality symbolized. 

Our criticisms on Father Dalgairns may be unwarranted 
and even rash, but they are made in good faith, and must be 
taken simply as statement of our own difficulties in accept- 
ing his attempt to show that Transubstantiation involves no 
contradiction of the principles asserted by modern science. 
We think he does not show it, and cannot show it without 
denying all objectivity to the sensible, and reducing it to 
a mere affection of our organs, which favors pure idealism, 
and perhaps the heresy of the Docete. But this does not 
affect our faith in the stupendous mystery, first, because we 
have little confidence in modern science, and second, because 
our faith rests on the word of God, proposed and defined 
by the Church—a higher authority than any philosophical 
or scientific theory has or can have. 

Indeed, as we grow older and less daring in our specula- 
tions, we are more and more disposed to receive the revealed 
mysteries with the simplicity of faith. Philosophy may re- 
move some obstacles to their intellectual acceptance, but as a 
rule we believe it creates more difficulties than it removes. 
Philosophy, divorced from faith and theology, and operating 
by the sole light of nature, is comparative sly worthless. He 
who deduces his philosophy from the Holy Scriptures, the 
teachings of the Church, and the traditions of the race, will 
have the highest and best of all philosophies, but his phi- 
losophy will bear a theological form, and be expressed i 
theological terms. Reason may at times appear to bring the 
mystery nearer to our understanding, but it is only in ap- 
pearance. No reasoning can create faith in those who have it 
not, for faith is the gift of God. The soul to whom grace is 
not given, is insensible to argument, but the soul to whom 
grace is given hardly needs argument. Simple instruction 
is all such a one needs; the difficulties in the way of faith 
vanish of themselves, and he believes almost as spontaneously 
as he breathes. 
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Art. 1V.—Complete Works of the Most Rev. Joun HvuGHEs, 
D. D., [First] Archbishop of New York. Comprising 
his Sermons, Letters, Lectures, Speeches, etc., carefully 
compiled from the best sources, and edited by Law- 
RENCE KEHOE. New York: Catholic Publication House. 
2 vols., Svo. 


Mr. Kenor has been very successful in collecting the 
scattered writings of the late eminent Archbishop of New 
York, and placing them within the reach of the general public; 
but he would have more fully discharged his duties as editor 
if he had added more copious notes, explanatory of the 
several historical events and occasions which called them 
forth, or the exigencies they were intended to meet. The 
volumes would thus have contained a ve ry complete History 
of the Church in New York, we might almost say in the 
United States, from 1838 to 1864. But this would have 
required no little labor, and would have swollen the volumes 
to an immoderate size; yet we hope it will be done before 
it is too late. 

Archbishop Hughes was a man of action rather than a 
man of study, and he kept his eyes open to almost every 
movement at home or abroad that seemed likely to affect, in 
any degree, favorably or unfavorably, Catholic interests. We 
have had among our prelates closer students, more accom- 
plished se holars, more learned doctors, profounder theologians, 
but we have known none among them who surpassed him 
in energy of character and bold and decided action. His 
action might not always seem judicious to his Episcopal 
brethren, nor did it always meet in all respects their 
approval; but his activity was great and ceaseless, and 
extended to everything that could affect the public interests 
of Catholics. His vied was broad and comprehensive, and 
he seemed to labor especially to gain for the Church a public 
recognition and position in the country to which she was 
entitled indeed, but had not hitherto enjoyed. He appeared 
to believe in political agitation, and to aim, by the aid of 
Catholic votes, to force the legislature to recognize and pro- 
tect the equal rights of Catholics: and consequently, to those 
outside, he seemed to be a politician using his power over 
his people as a Catholic bishop to gain political ascendency 
for his Church. Hence he accidentally strengthened their 
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false pretence, that the Church is simply a political body 
aiming at political power, the most formidable objection 
urged i in our times against her. Yet this was unjust to the 
illustrious prelate. He undoubtedly did labor to secure 
to Catholics, through political or legislative action, the 
practical enjoyment of the equal rights and freedom of 
conscience guarantied to them by the constitution, but which 
an unjust and tyrannical anti-Catholic public opinion denied 
them, as it does still; but he asked only justice and equality, 
and justice and equality to Catholics mean, in the minds of 
non-Catholics, the political aseendency of Catholics. These 
non-Catholic countrymen of ours cannot believe that they 
stand on a footing of equality with Catholics, unless they 
have the power to govern, oppress, and enslave them. They 
are equal only when they are superior. 

Protestants can never understand that the same laws may 
bear very unequally on them and on Catholics. The general 
law with regard to church property, which regards the parish 
as the unit, or as complete in itself, works no injury to Protes- 
tants, for with them, unless the Methodists form an exception, 
the parish or congregation is the unit. But with Catholics 
the case is very different. With Catholics the unit is the 
diocese, not the parish or congregation, and the temporalities, 
according to the law of the Church, are held and administered 
by the spiritual authority, whether that of the bishop or of 
the bishop and his chapter, not by the laity, as with Protes- 
tants. In the law which vests the temporalities of the Church 
in the hands of lay trustees chosen by the congregation, 
there is no violation or oppression of conscience in the case 
of Protestants; but in the case of Catholics it is far other- 
wise, for it conflicts with the constitution and laws of the 
Church. The Public School law is open to a similar objection. 
Nothing can be more equal on its face, or more unequal or 
unjust in its operation. It works no violence to the con- 
science of Protestants, for they have no conscience against 
recognizing the state as educator—so long as they can con- 
trol the state, and they have really no conerete religion or 
morality which they hold to be the basis of all sound public 
or private education; but Catholics are conscientiously op- 
posed to the state as educator, and hold education to be 
exclusively the function of the Church. They are conscien- 
tiously opposed to separating secular education from religious 
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instruction and discipline; they have a concrete, specific, 
and definite religion, opposed to the vague generalities and 
abstractions of the sects that recognize no religion in 
particular, “and assert at best only a common Christianity,” 
which is equivalent to no Christianity at all. They are con- 
scientiously opposed to the public schools for their children. 
They cannot with a good conscience send their children to 
them, and yet they are taxed their quota and their rightful 
proportion of the public school funds to support them. Is 
not this unequal and unjust ? 

Now it must be manifest to all right-minded persons, that 
the archbishop, in warring against these and similar wrong 
done to his Church and people, and in striving to secure a 
equality to which they are entitled by the constitution or 
fundamental law of the state, did not travel be ‘vond the 
sphere of his duty as a Catholic bishop, and by no means 
justitied the sense less char ge, that he was gr: asping at political 
power, so persistently made against him. Of his boldness, 
energy, and perseverance in asserting the rights of Catholics, 
there can be no doubt, and just as little of the extraordinary 
influence he wielded even over non-Catholiecs in his day. 
As long as he lived, he was a power in the land, and a power 
that politicians and statesmen felt that they must reckon with. 
Whether his measures or methods were always the wisest or 
most judicious possible, it is not within our province to decide 
or even to inquire. We know he that filled a large space in 
the public mind, and that he gave in his own diocese, per- 
haps far beyond it, a position to the Church and to Catholics 
which they had never before occupied in this heretical and 
infidel country, and which they have hardly maintained 
since his death. In his own diocese he overawed and 
rendered comparatively harmless both the.so-called Native 
American and Know-Nothing parties, and effectually pro- 
tected his people from their wild fanaticism. 

The archbishop was supposed to be fond of power, and he 
certainly watched with a jealous eye every individual 
combination of individuals that threatened to become too 
strong for him to control. He would suffer no one among 
Catholics to acquire an independent power. But, though 
we personally suffered from the jealousy with which he 
guarded his own authority, and perhaps had some right 
to feel aggrieved at his occasional public criticisms, we are 
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sure that he was not moved by any inordinate love of power, 
or by anything but his clear conviction, and let us add, just 
conviction, of the danger of the growth of any power in 
a diocese too strong for its Ordinary to control, or which, 
if assuming the attitude of opposition, might create embar- 
rassment for authority. On this point his experience had 
made him extremely sensitive, and so sensitive, it is possible, 
as sometimes to lead him to suspect individuals unnecessarily, 
but from no vulgar principle or motive. He knew a bishop’s 
authority in his diocese, which he holds by the grace of God 
and the appointment of the Holy See, cannot be resisted or 
impeded without the gravest injury to religion, and that it is 
the duty of the bishop to maintain his authority against all 
opposition, and at all hazards, and to see that it is duly re- 
spected by all, cleric or laic, under his charge. He is 
appointed to govern, and though he is required by the Law 
of Christ to govern as a father, or as the she :pherd his flock, 

he is nevertheless required to govern; and the history of 
the Church shows that far more evil results from the neglect 
of prelates to exert their full authority, than from their too 
strenuous assertion of it. Better, in government, to be too 
rigid than too lax. Discipline must be rigidly maintained, 
or ruin ensues. 

The archbishop, knowing that his flock was composed of 
the faithful of various nations, was extremely vigilant to 
suppress the first symptom of a tendency among them to 
divide according to their respective nationalities, and though 
the Catholics of American origin were the weakest and 
least numerous portion of his flock, he was especially severe 
against any union or movement among them apparently 
designed to carry their own nationality into the Church. 
There was at one time a small club in this city, composed 
of priests and laymen, chiefly Neo-Americans or sons of 
foreign-born parents, supposed to have some such object in 
view, and we ourselves were made to suffer not a little, for 
our supposed connection with it, and presumed intention of 
making the Review the organ of an American party among 
Catholics. What the real purpose of the club was, we never 
knew; we were never a member of it, and never met with 
it but once, and then only as an invited guest. We never 
dreamed of forming an American party in the Church, and 
never united with those who demanded a native-born clergy, 
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for it was always a matter of indifference to us where a bishop 
or priest was born or to what nationality he belongeds if he 
understood the wants of his diocese or of his mission, since 

we always held the Church superior to all distinctions of race 
or nation. All we ever contended was that an American on 
his conversion to the Church is not required by his religion to 
renounce his American nationality, and that foreign nationali- 
ties, domiciled on American soil, should treat his nationality 
with respect, not, as we sometimes found them doing, with 
contempt. 

The question was raised by the organization of the Native 
American and Know-Nothing parties, and we as a Catholic 
publicist had to meet it, and we aimed to meet it without 
denying our own nationality, or confessing ourselves a for- 
eigner in our native country, as also without offending the 
susceptibilities of any foreign-born Catholic. The question 
is now out of date; for the struggle now is not to vindicate 
the right of Americans to remain Americans after conver- 
sion, but to prevent foreign-born Catholics and their children 
born here from Americanizing too rapidly, and thus in a 
great measure losing, with their old national customs and 
usages, the rich virtues of their Catholic ancestors. The 
archbishop was undoubtedly right in suppressing, by the 
weight of his character still more than by his Episcopal 
authority, the first symptom of an American party among 
Catholics, but he misapprehended us, and some of our cleri- 

val friends, when he supposed that we wished to form such 
a party, or that we aimed at anything more than to assert 
that an American, although a ¢ ‘atholic. has as good right to 
be an American in America, as an Irishman has to be an Irish- 
man in Ireland, or a Frenchman to be a Frenchman in 
France, and that it is the duty of all foreign settlers in the 
country, naturalized or not, to recognize and respect that 
right. We therefore refused to defend our Catholic popu- 
lation against the Know-Nothing and Native American 
parties, by separating ourselves from our countrymen, in so 
far as American, or by renouncing our American nationality ; 
for that would have served only to confirm the charge 
against the Church, namely, that one cannot be a Catholic 
and a loyal Americs an, W hich these parties brought against 
her. The question, in the form in which it came up in 1854 
and 1855, is antiquated now, but were it to come up anew, 
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we, probably, should avoid some expressions we used formerly, 
but we should meet it substantially in the same manner, 
though less gravely ; for we see more clearly now than we 
did then, that the charge is a mere pretext, and not seriously 
made by the leaders of our anti-Catholic countrymen. 

It would be the basest ingratitude on the part of the 
Catholic American to entertain any prejudice against 
foreign-born Catholics, whether cleric or laic, for it is to 
them principally that we owe the upbuilding and extension 
of Catholicity in our country. We would not withhold the 
meed of praise from those old American Catholics who held 
fast to the faith and sustained it when to be a Catholic was 
to incur almost universal odium; but it cannot be denied 
that the growth of Catholicity with us began with the more 
recent migration hither of foreign Catholics, and their settle- 
ment in the country. Very few of our bishops and clergy 
have been of the old American stock, and cert: ainly the most 
energetic and efficient laborers in the American vineyard, and 
whose toil, privations, and sacrifices God has so ric hly blessed, 
have nearly all come to us from old Catholic nations. We are 
debtors to every nation in Europe, principally to France, 
Ireland, and Germany. We do not find that Native American 
priests are a whit more successful or more acceptable than 
foreign-born priests. There is no reason for demanding an 
exclusive ‘ly native-born clergy- 

In all ages of the Church be *r most formidable enemy has 
been nationalism, that is to say, Gentilism, in some one or 
other of its various forms ; that is, again, the City of the world, 
in the language of St. Augustine, set up over against the 
City of God. The demand for a national clergy, whenever 
and wherever made, is prompted, not by the spirit of Christ, 
but the spirit of Satan, who governs in the City of the world. 
In the City of God there is notther Jew nor Gentile, neither 
Greek nor barbarian. In the spiritual order all national 
distinctions are effaced, as aiso all distinctions of race, or 
complexion, of noblemen and simple men, of rich and poor, 
and of bond and free. These distinctions obtain in the City 
of the world, but cannot enter the City of God. The New 
Testament recognizes no such virtue as patriotism, the highest 
virtue known to the Gentile world. In so far as love of 
country is subordinated to the love of God, it is a natural 
virtue and not censurable, but it is never in itself a distinc- 
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tively Christian virtue, any more than is the natural love of 
husband and wife, or of parents and children. The demand 
for a national Church or a national clergy is anti-Catholic, 
for it is a demand that the City of God should be modelled 
after and subordinated to the City of the world. We, who 
have always opposed Catholicity to nationalism, and held 
that the Church as the spiritual order is above all national 
or race distinctions, and supreme over all men and nations, 
never could have so far forgotten our logic as to join in any 
demand of the sort. 

We hope we shall be pardoned these references to matters on 
which it was supposed at the time that there was a misunder- 
standing between us and our venerable archbishop, and which 
unpleasantly affected our standing as a Catholic publicist. 
We were, on other questions, especially on the emancipation 
of the slaves as a war measure, not in accord with the 
archbishop. He wrote or dictated in the Metropolitan Record 
a severe criticism on an article of ours, entitled ‘ Slavery and 
the War,” opposing the policy we recommended, but which 
the government found itself ultimately obliged to adopt. He 
hope .d, with his old friend William H. Se ward, | Secretary of 
State, that the war could be ended and the ‘Unien saved 
without disturbing in the states that seceded the relation of 
master and slave. We thought differently (and were 
right, as the event proved), if the war was to go on; yet we 
could not maintain our Catholic standing against the weight 
of the archbishop’s influence. We complain not of this, for 
it was fitting that his authority should be sustained, though 
the question was mainly political and national, not 
religious, and one in which we were free to follow our own 
convictions. The archbishop once said to us, ‘1 will suffer no 
man in my diocese that I cannot control. I will either put 
him down, or he shall put me down.” We do not object 
to the principle; no bishop should suffer, if able to prevent 
it, the rise within his jurisdiction of any power, in opposition 
to his authority, too strong for him to control. We suppose 
he regarded us not unlikely to become dangerous, and there- 
fore fe lt it his duty ‘‘ to put us down,” though we do not think 
we were ever powerful enough, however ill-disposed, to be 
dangerous, and we know that we were never capable of 
resisting legitimate authority. At no time had authority to 
do more than to speak in its own name to be obeyed, and 
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obeyed cheerfully. The difficulty was, as I assured the 
Cardinal Préfect of the Propaganda, that we refused to 
recognize as the voice of authority an anonymous article 
in a newspaper. The archbishop was somewhat in 
the habit of exacting, for unsigned articles in a public journal, 
the obedience due only to his} pastors al authority. If a bishop 
writes as a journ: alist we hold he waives his episcopal 
authority, and places himself, so far, on a par with other 
journalists. 

Archbishop Hughes wrote much for the journals. He 
had not only a paper of his own devoted to Catholic inter- 
ests, in which he frequently wrote the leading editorial 
article, but he entered the secular journals, sometimes 
under his own and sometimes under an assumed name, in 
order to repel attacks on himself or his Church, and to vin- 
dicate the equal rights of Catholics. His articles and letters, 
which first appeared in the journals, the principal part of which 
are reproduced in the volumes before us, are able, adroit, 
and for the most part conclusive against his opponents. In 
vindicating the rights and inviolability of conscience, he was 
not always care fal. however, to distinguish between the civil 
rights of American citizens, and theie | theological or spiritual 
rights, and left it to be inferred, though false ly inferred, 
that man has the right before God to be of any religion he 
chooses, or even of no religion, which would absolve’ he sresy 
and infidelity from all sinfulness or moral blame. Before the 
state or civil law, in this country at least, a man is free to be 
of any religion he pleases, and is entitled to the protection of 
the law in its free and full enjoyment; but before the moral 
law, before God, no man has the right to be of any religion 
but the Catholic religion, the one only true religion. Heresy 
and infidelity are not civil offences in this country, but they 
are deadly sins. None more so, There may be cases in which 
the man who adheres, as we have elsewhere said, through 
invincible ignorance or invincible necessity, to a heresy or to 
unbelief, may be excused from the sin of heresy or infidelity ; 
but no one can be saved without the true faith, for without it 
there is no remission of sins, and no one can have the positive 
virtue, to which heaven is given as a reward. It would be 
unjust to the archbishop to suppose that he was either igno- 
rant of this distinction or that he denied it. We know 
personally, from his own lips, that he was theologically as 
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intolerant as our Review had ever been, and that is saying 
enough. But having in his various controversies to vindicate 
only the civil rights of Catholics under the American consti- 
tution and laws, which recognize the freedom and equal 
rights of all religions in the civil order, he was not called 
upon to discuss the rights of heresy and infidelity, or their 
character in the moral or spiritual order. 

In reading these collected writings, nearly all of which 
were called “forth by the circumstances of the day or the 
hour, we are struck with the immense difficulties that had 
to be overcome before the Church here could receive her 
regular organization, discipline be introduced and carried 
out, and she be enabled to take up, so to speak, her regular 
march to the conquest of souls for her Lord. The greatest 
of these difficulties did not come from without, at least not 
the most vexatious. There were not a few refractory priests 
in proportion to the whole number of Catholics in the 
country, and not a few of the laity were slow in learning 
that the democratic principle recognized in the state, and 
usually confounded with liberty, because it emancipates the 
people from all legitimate authority and asserts their right 
to do collectively whate over they ple ase, has no place in the 
constitution and government of the Church. The Church has 
her own constitution and laws, and her own officers, whose 
rights and powers, derived through the Supreme Pontiff from 
God, are inde pendent of the people, and are the same in all 
ages and nations, whatever the form of civil government 
adopted or maintained. In monarchical states the prince, in 
democratic states the people, that is the laity, combat this 
independence of the Church, and ordinarily insist on having 
a voice in the ecclesiastical administration, at least in the 
management of the Church’s temporalities, and always are 
there ye priests, and sometimes even bishops, so forgetful 
of the rights as well as the duties of their order, as to support 
the laical pretensions whether of princes or of people. 

The laity have always been, from Ananias and Saphira 
down to our own times, slow to learn that, while free to give 
or not to give to the Church of their substance, yet when 
once given, it is no longer theirs; it is the Lord’s, and 
passes from their control. Protestants, recognizing no real 
church, and no real distinction between cleric and _ laic, 
spiritual and temporal, do not need to learn this lesson, and 
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therefore very properly retain in the hands of the laity the 
proprietorship and management of the goods devoted to 
religious and eleemosynary purposes. There is no incongruity 
in the vestry or wardens of an Episcopalian congregation 
closing the door of their meeting-house—church, they call it— 
against the bishop of the diocese, and forbidding him to enter 
within its walls; for an Episcopalian bishop has no authority 
to govern, and in no sense represents the spiritual order, even 
in his own diocese. He can perform, when invited and where 
permitted, certain’ episcopal functions, but he is little else than 
a figure-head, and the power is congregational, vested in the 
rector and wardens, or in the warde ns alone. But for 
Catholics the bishop is the Church in his diocese, subject to 
no lay authority, and responsible only to the Supreme 
Pontiff; and to be separated from the bishop is to be 
separated from the Church. 

The laity intervened in the government of the Church in 
this country through lay trustees chosen by the congrega- 
tion, and in whom all church property was vested. The 
bishop was rendered dependent on the several congregations 
of his diocese, and the pastor, instead of governing his con- 
gregation, was, through lay trustees, in a measure governed 
by them, as among Protestants, with whom the sheep govern 
the shepherd. It is difficult to estimate the injury done to the 
Church for years by lay trustees; and the Archbishop of 
New York fought and won no more important battle than 
that which from the first he waged against the system, 
substantially that of Bismarck in Germany. By his boldness 
and energy he put it down in his own diocese, and we hear 
little complaint of it now elsewhere. It exists in name, but 
only in such form as to be unable to offer any obstacle to the 
spiritual authority of the diocese. The bishop and pastor 
have in each particular congregation in the several dioceses 
of this state, and also some other states, the power to control 
their action, as well as to appoint or displace at will the lay 
members of the board. The spiritual authority is thus 
rendered, as it should be, independent of the laity in all 
ecclesiastical matters, and the consequence is that schisms 
are now rarely attempted, unity of action is secured, the 
Church is governed by her own laws, and religion prospers. 

How far the archbishop, by his writings in the public 
journals, contributed to soften or to embitter opposition from 
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without, is a question which it is not necessary for us to 
raise or to discuss. His example in this respect, the other 
bishops and archbishops of the country have not generally 
followed. Some of them doubt its expediency, some regard 
it as incompatible with the episcopal dignity, and prefer 
saying what they deem it necessary to say to the public in 
the form of pastorals or mandeme mts addressed to the people 
of their charge, and others probably have no taste for news- 
paper controversy, and shrink, as much as possible, from 
public notoriety. To the outside public, Archbishop Hughes 
was looked upon as our only live bishop, and as embodying 
in himself, so to speak, the whole Catholic hierarchy in the 
United States. He was supposed to be omnipotent with the 
whole Catholic population. But this grew out of the fact 
that his name was more frequently seen in the papers, or 
appeared more prominently before the public; but in reality 
other bishops, whose names were seldom mentioned outside 
of Catholic circles and never in connection with politics, were 
not less influential than he, and quite as efficient workers in 
their own sacred vocation. Not always do they who occasion 
the most noise or attract the most public attention effect the 
most. Yet certain it is, that Archbishop Hughes was one of 
the most remarkable and efficient prelates the Church in the 
United States has ever had. He was a prelate of large 
views, great firmness and decision of character, ceaseless 
activity, and untiring industry. We will not say he never 
made any mistakes, or misjudged the time for raising and 
discussing certain great questions; nor will we say the con- 
trary. Time and events have proved that he was right in 
many things in which we thought him wrong, or at least in- 
judicious, at the time, and it is not for us to say that he was 
not always right, wise, and judicious. We are laymen, and 
not judges of "E piscopal administration. 

Archbishop Hughes was a large-hearted man, a man of 
deep and earnest feeling, and of warm and tender affections. 
He was severe only when he felt it his duty to be severe; 
he could not relax discipline, but he was always 8 open and 
ready to pardon offences against himself, and to give the 
offender a new chance. He was a true, kind, and faithful 
friend, and we remember, and as long as we live we shall 
remember with deepest gratitude, his many acts of kindness 
and regard shown, for years, to us personally, and which, we 
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grieve to say, we did not sufficiently appreciate at the time. 
He disapproved in later years, in some respects, the course 
of the REvIEw, as did many other prelates, though not more 
than we ourselves disapprove it now; but he never treated 
us harshly, or with personal ankindness. He was not one 
of those who preferred charges against us to the Holy See: 
but in the very height of the opposition wrote us that ‘he had 
written to Rome, giving the Holy See assurance of his full 
confidence in our pe ronal orthodoxy. We mention this 
fact in proof of his generous nature, and to correct an 
impression entertained at the time, by some of our friends, 
to the contrary. He had a large and generous nature, and 
not a few of the elements of a great man, the greatest we 
have ever known; and though we own we had at the time 
unjust prejudices against him, for his treatment of others 
rather than of ourselves, we felt, when told of his death, 
that Catholics had lost a protecting power, a father who 
could shield us from our enemies. We felt personally 
orphaned, left desolate, and helpless; that no man was left 
us who could fill his place, and act his part. He was, what- 
ever his imperfections, a providential man; he did a great 
work, was an honor to the hierarchy, and a glory to the land 
of his birth. 

Of his writings here collected in two goodly volumes, 
we can attempt no review. They are well known to the 
public, and have been already judged. ‘I hope,” said the 
archbishop to us @ propos of Bishop England’s Works, then 
just collected and published, “that no one will venture, when 
I am dead, to collect and publish my various writings. It 
would be an injustice to my memory, a grave injury to my 
reputation. All that I have written has been written hastily 
to meet some pressing occasion, and is crude and unfinished. 
I have written nothing which I wish to be preserved, or by 
which I am willing to be judged.” We think his Grace 
undervalued his writings, though he felt, as every really able 
writer must feel in looking back on what he has written, that 
it does not do him justice. It is but a small part, and that 
by no means the best part of what passes in the mind of a 
writer, that he can express in his writings, and every writer 
worthy of the name feels that his happiest efforts fall infinitely 
short of his ideal, and express only the least, and perhaps, 
the least worthy part of himself. Every really great man, 
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every man of real genius as an author, reads over, if read 
over he can, with a deep feeling of humiliation, the best 
things he has written, even when not marred by the errors 
of the press. The archbishop usually wrote under the 
pressure of the occasion, and when the pressure was removed 
and the natural excitement subsided, his writing, though 
it had effected its purpose, seemed to him of little or no per- 
manent value. We cannot accept his estimate of his own 
writings, they all have at least a permanent historical value, 
if no other, and much other they certainly have. 

All the writings of Dr. Hughes indicate a writer of un- 
mistakable genius. They are all written in a clear, forcible, 
chaste, and dignified style. Their diction is pure and 
choice, and often remarkably felicitous. The author was an 
accomplished rhetorician, and we may add, as all who ever 
heard him speak, know full well, a graceful, dignified, and 
most impressive orator. He was one of the ablest, most 
pleasing, and effective preachers we have ever listened to. 
Much under the medium size in fact, he always left the im- 
pression that he was far above it. His head was large, his 
features were noble and masculine, and his look was com- 
manding, even majestic. His wit as a writer was keen and 
delicate, but his logic was not always equal to his rhetoric 
or his wit. His writings were popular, eloquent, and effec- 
tive, but not remarkable for that higher logic which always 
seizes the ultimate principle on which depends the solution 
of the question before one; and his conclusions, though valid 
against his actual opponents, are not always valid against all 
classes of objectors, and leave something to be said after 
him. 

This was the principal defect, as we regard it, of the il- 
lustrious archbishop’s mind, or at least of his intellectual 
culture. He was in the habit of taking practical views of 
all questions, and of acting according to circumstances. In 
discussing a question he rarely states distinctly the principle 
on which the question turns, and gives it only in his practi- 

‘al solution, from which it is not always easy to gather it. 
In this respect he resembled the English and American 
Protestant writers, rather than the higher class of Catholic 
authors, and fails sometimes to satisfy the demands of the 
thoroughly trained Catholic theologian or philosopher. You 
cannot readily reduce his argument to its principle, but are 
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obliged to take it as a whole, as rhetorical rather than as 
logical. He was not what is called a suggestive writer. 
He enlightens the question distinctly before him, but throws 
little light on collateral problems. He has, so to speak, 
no side lights. In reading him you get the answer to the 
direct question discussed, but nothing more, no principle 
which enables you to solve various kindred, though at first 
sight, unrelated problems. He has in this the advantage of 
being always intelligible, and of having his whole thought and 
its bearings grasped at once, for there is no more in it than 
appears. Such a writer is always, in no objectionable sense 
of the word, a popular writer; while those we call suggestive 
writers, who seek to solve all particular questions by the light 
of universal or ultimate principles, are never popular, and 
are appreciated only by the few who study as well as read 
them; for there is more in them than appears on the surface, 
and more than the ordinary reader ever thinks of looking for. 
As a controversialist Dr. Hughes was adroit, diplomatic, 
and subtile, sometimes too subtile and refined, and puzzled 
and silenced his opponent without absolutely refuting him. 
His Oral Discussion with Breckenridge, especially in the 
part in which he undertakes to prove that Presbyterianism 
hostile to civil liberty, did not satisfy us, when as a 
Catholic we read it; we accepte -d the proposition, but not for 
the reasons assigned. So, in the Letter to General Cass, vin- 
dicating Catholics from the charge of having ever oppressed 
the consciences of Protestants. He denies the charge on the 
ground that conscience is interior, what is most intimate in 
man, and therefore beyond the reach of external violence or 
oppression. Yet he had himself complained that Protestant 
powers had oppressed the consciences of Catholics. He re- 
plied to the charge in a sense in which General Cass did not 
make it. The charge of course was false, but not for the 
reason the archbishop assigned. There is and can be no 
conscience against God, and conscience is oppressed, and its 
freedom violated only when one is forbidden by the civil law 
to conform to the law of God infallibly promulgate od. But 
the archbishop, we suppose, did not judge it wise or prudent 
to adopt this line of defence; for it was directly in face and 
eyes of the American doctrine of the liberty of conscience, 
which he seems on all occasions to have studiously avelied 
contradicting. The Syllabus had not been published before 
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his last sickness, which was to terminate in his lamented 
death, though Gregory XVI, of immortal memory, had con- 
demned in one of his E neyclicals the false doctrine of libe rty 
of conscience, as asserted by this heretical and infidel age, 
and defended even by so- -called Liberal Catholics. 

We accept what is called civil toleration, at least as a 
necessity of our times and country, and are satisfied where 
the Church in the civil order is placed, as with us, on an 
equality with the sects; but nothing shall induce us ever to 
defend the sects as having any rights of conscience before 
God or against his Church. In the spiritual order heresy, infi- 
delity, error, have no rights, whatever they may have in the 
civil order. The *y may in certain cases, as we ‘have said, be 
excusable through invincible ignorance or invincible neces- 
sity; but every one is morally howud to believe the truth, to 
obe *y the law of God, and to lave a good conscience. We 
know no error more fatal to the soul and to socie ty itself than 
that which resolves truth into each man’s opinion of what it is, 
and the law of God into what each one for himself judges it 
to be. We respect and defend the real liberty of conscience, 
but we are aware of no error which it is more necessary to 
oppose @ outrance than the false doctrine of liberty of con- 
science, only another name for indifferentism, which our age 
and country so generally profess. 

The greater part of the archbishop’s writings were called 
forth in the discharge of his official duties, and have a perma- 
nent value as historical documents, as throwing light on the 
difficulties dur bishops have had to contend with, even down 
to the present moment, and the severe trials they have had 
to undergo in order to place the Church in the U nited States 
in its present healthful and prosperous condition. Their 
trials and difficulties are not yet over, and never will be so 
long as human depravity remains, and men retain their free- 
will. But we think they have been lessened, and there is 
probably no country in which the Church is freer and her 
pastors have more to encourage or more to console them, than 
in these United States; and that it is so is due, as far as 
our knowledge goes, to no one man more than to the late 
Most Rev. Dr. Hughes, the first Archbishop of New York. 
He was a man for his day, and for the important city in 
which was his see. His memory will long remain in the 
Church, and his labors will only be the more highly appre- 
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ciated as time goes on. We trust that he still remembers 
the people of his charge, and aids them by his prayers in the 
goodly company of the angels and the spirits of just men 
made perfect. 

We have not written his panegyric, a task to which we are 
not competent; we have only attempted to give a few traits 
of his character, chiefly as they came under our own personal 
observation, or were brought out by our personal relations 
with him. We were no blind admirer of his during his life, 
and we frankly confess that we often did him injustice in our 
thoughts and words too freely spoken. We have written 
what we have from a desire to repair as far as possible any 
injustice we did him, as well as to show our high apprecia- 
tion of his character in its external relations. The task was 
for us a delicate one, for it is well known that, though we 
never fell under his official censure, we did fall under the 
lash of the archbishop’s unofficial criticism, which was not 
at all pleasant, and the perfect candor and impartiality of 
our judgment may reasonably be distrusted. But we have 
aimed to be just, and we certainly cherish the memory of 
the late archbishop as that of a large- hearted man, in most 
respects an eminently great man, and a prelate of rare 
energy and activity untiringly devoted to the interests of 
religion. 


Art. V.—The Conference of the Evangelical Alliance, last 
October, in New York. Proceedings, Papers re: id, and 
Speeches made, reported in the N. Y. Tribune, Extra 
No. 12, price 25 cents. 


WE have been requested from various quarters to devote 
an article to the late conference, in this city, of delegates, 
American and foreign, of the so-called Evangelical Alliance, 
but we do not rege ard its proce edings as important enongh 
to be worth any special notice. We have before us very 
full reports of the s sayings and doings of the delegates, all 
very distinguished men in the Protestant world : but, though 
we have looked into them here and there, we have had 
neither the curiosity nor the patience to read them. They 
can tell us nothing that we were ignorant of, or that is of 
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the slightest importance in the real and living controversy 
of the age. The Protestantism represented by these 
delegates is, as a power in society, a thing of the past, and 
has no significance for the present. When the Council of the 
Vatican was convoked and assembled at Rome, all the world 
was moved; it was looked upon as a world-wide event, 
and its doings were watched with the most jealous eyes, by 
states and empires, kings and kaisers, princes and nobles, 
statesmen and politicians, heretics and schismatics: proving 
thereby that the Church is not only living in the present, 
but living as the mightiest power on earth. The meeting 
of the Protestant conference, which some had the hardihood 
to call an @cumenical council, did not cause so much as a 
ripple, outside of the journals, on the surface even of the Prot- 
estant world. What better proof that the Protestantism of 
the conference has ceased to be a power, can be asked or 
given? It is dead. Why, then, trouble ourselves about it ? 
** Let the dead bury their dead.” 

The conference was composed of delegates from various 
allied sects. The Evangelical Alliance is only an alliance, 
not an organic unity. Unity is not made up of parts, each 
with its own autonomy, and were all existing sects to unite 
their forces and act in concert, they would come no nearer 
being the one Catholic Church than if they remained 
separate in their action as they are in their organizations. 
Nay, were they by mutual concession and arrangement to 
become united in one organic body, that one organic body 
would be only a hum: anly constituted body, with only a 
human origin and authority, and in no sense the body of 
Christ, or the one holy Catholic Church of the Creed. It 
could not teach or govern in the name of God, or bind the 
conscience, and therefore would be either a powerless body 
and soon dissolve into its original elements, or be a spiritual 
despotism as intolerable as the Calvinism established in 
Geneva, or in the Puritan colonies of New England. Such 
a body might be the body of Antichrist, but in no sense the 
body of Christ the Lord, as St. Paul calls the Church. 

The unity of the Church, as well as the Church herself, 
grows out of the Incarnation, and the Church is one, because 
Christ, whose body she is, is one and indivisible. Unity 
begins in him, the one Mediator of God and men; he is 
the source in which the Church originates, he is essential 
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to her very existence, and she can never be made up by an 
aggregation of parts. Hence the terrible nature of schism, 
which is severance from the body of Christ, and therefore 
from Christ himself, and the setting up of the authority of 
man, or of human pride, against the authority of God. The 
mother error of the reformation was in assuming that the 
Church has no organic connection with the Incarnation, 
and that it is a body organized by men according to the 
views or principles which they obtain from the Holy Scriptures 

interpreted by private judgment, or, as the reformers said, 
by private illumination. The reformers did not understand 
that the Church, as Moehler maintains and Father Perrone 
concedes, is in some sense the visible continuation of the 
Incarnation; they supposed they could lop off what appeared 
to them excrescences on her body, or abnormal accretions, 
and still retain her in greater purity, beauty, strength, and 
efficiency ; but in cutting away what seemed to them abnor- 
mal accretions, they cut to the quick, and severed the Church 
herself from her source of life, and made her for themselves 
a dead body, or a body living only the life derived from 
her members, or the associated individuals calling themselves 
the Church, ond which is no true life, nay, no life at all. In 
no Protestant sect is it held that individus ils derive their life 
from Christ through the Church as its medium, but in all it is 
held that thé Church derives whatever life she has from her 
members united to Christ outside of her, and without her 
agency. All Protestants then, in principle, reject the Church 
as the medium by which the soul comes to Christ. Those 
free religionists who reject all ecclesiasticism, as they call 
it, and all sacerdotalism, are the only legitimate descendants 
of the reformers, and their attacks on the Alliance the 
Alliance is impotent to parry. 

The Protestantism represented by the Alliance is “ neither 
fish, flesh, nor fowl, nor yet good red herring.” It is a miser- 
able hodgepodge, and can only disgust a man of a logical stom- 
ach, and we own we have no respect for it. It is neither 
frankly infidel nor frankly Christian, but strives to be a little 
of both. It has no principle of its own, but borrows infidel 
pr inciples when it would fight against the Church, and Church 
principles when it would tight against infidelity. Against the 
one it asserts principles it denies when opposing the other. 
How can we respect or fear it? It is useless to talk. The 
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Protestantism of the Alliance has no bottom, stands on nothing, 
and we think it time wasted to attempt to refute it. It only 
shows the power of Satan to blind the intellect, to pervert 
the reasoning powers, and to corrupt the heart. 

The Alliance claims to be Christian, and its aim seems to 
be to wage a relentless war against Catholicity on the right 
and rationalism on the left: but unhappily for it, it has no 
base for its operations against either, and is unable to con- 
duct its war on any scientific principles, taken either from reason 
or revelation. When it attacks rationalism it exposes itself 
to the merciless attacks of Catholics in flank; and when it 
turns against Catholics it exposes itself to the equally merci- 
less attacks of the rationalists in the rear. The meeting of 
the rationalists which followed, in the Cooper Institute, the 
week after the conference, thoroughly routed its forces on 
that side, and avenged their would-be murderous onslaught 
on Catholics. But to drop all metaphor, the Alliance can 
oppose only Catholic principles to rationalists, and rational- 
istic principles to Catholics, and neither set of principles is 
its own, or such as it has any right, with its profession, to 
urge, or is able to urge with any effect. 

The only real controversy of this age is between Christian- 
ity and infide lity, as it was in the Apostolic age, when the 
Jews had apostatized, or rejected the Gospel; and all attempts 
to maintain Christianity, except as a private opinion outside 
of the Catholic Church, have proved, as they ever must 
prove, total and even disgraceful failures. Christianity as a 
private opinion or even as a public opinion is no religion, 
and falls into the category of specul itive opinions which 
even infidels may hold without giving up their infidelity. 
Obviously, then, the issue is Lebween the Church and infi- 
delity. They who oppose the Church favor infidelity, and 
only ‘they who defend the Church do or can consistently op- 
pose the infidel or rationalist. They who attempt to oppose 
both forget that there is no middle term between them. 

We have no doubt that among the Protestants represented 
by the Alliance there are many very respectable individuals, 
who really imagine that they are Christians, united to 
Christ by faith, and if faith were simply an opinion, or 
merely a subjective belief, we should recognize them 
as Christians, as holding the faith indeed, but as holding it, 
through ignorance of the truth or false education, in error, 
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We recognize the Nestorians, the Monophysites, Monothelites, 
and even the old Arians and Pelagians, as heterodox indeed, 
but do not deny them the Christian name. They are heretics, 
not infidels. They held certain specific heresies, dangerous, 
fatal even, to the whole Christian faith, if logically carried 
out; but none of them erected heresy into a ‘principle, and 
made it, as does Protestantism, the basis of their entire 
system of Christian doctrine. Protestantism is not so much 
a heresy, as the principle of all heresy; not so much a 
schism as the principle of all schism. Even when it asserts 
Catholic or Christian dogmas, it asserts them neither on 
Catholic principles nor in a Catholic sense ; and yet it is only 
on Catholic principles, and in a Catholic sense and in their 
Catholic relations and interdependence, that they stand 
opposed to rationalism, or downright infidelity. This is 
wherefore we refuse to recognize Protestantism as even so 
much as a form of heterodoxy, to concede it any distinctively 
Christian character, or to treat even Protestants, as such, 
as possessing any Christian worth, however successfully they 
may in practice and intention imitate the Christian virtues. 
They have not charity, for as St. Augustine says, charity 
cannot be kept out of unity. They have at best only 
philanthropy. 

Disguise the matter as we will, Protestantism adopts 
private judgment as its principle, and private judgment is 
the principle of all heresy. It can give only opinion, neither 
faith nor certainty. It is no use to bring in here the 
authority of the Holy Scriptures, for the authority of the 
Holy Scriptures, vouched for and interpreted hy private 
judgment, cannot rise above private judgment, since, as the 
logicians say, the conclusion follows the weaker premise. 
The conclusion drawn from premises one of which is divine 
and the other human, is only human, as all theologians teach, 
not de fide. It is of just as little use to allege the private 
illumination, or the operations of the Holy Spirit, for the 
Protestant has only his private persuasion that they are 
the operations or the illumination of the Holy Spirit ; he has 
no catholic standard by which to try the spirits or to 
determine whether he follows the spirit of truth or the spirit 
of error. St. John, the beloved disciple of Jesus, bids us not 
to believe every spirit, but to try the spirits, whether they 
be of God or not, for many false prophets have gone out into 
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the world. But Protestants have nothing by which to try 
them. Not the Scriptures, for it is precisely the sense of 
Scripture that is in question; not the Apostolic communion, 
for Protestantism, in rejecting the Apostolic See, rejects that 
communion, and thereby proves, if the Blessed Apostle is to 
be believed, that its spirit is the spirit of error, and not from 
God.* 

This brings us back to the assertion that Protestantism as- 
sumes private judgment as its principle, and therefore that 
Protestants have, by virtue of their Protestantism, no faith, 
but human opinions only, which is not faith in any sense of 
the word. Understand now why we have said Protes- 
tantism, or the Protestantism of the Evangelical Alliance, 
has no base for its operations against either the Church or 
rationalism. Not against rationalism, which deniesthe super- 
natural and admits no authority above man and his facul- 
ties; for, when stripped of its verbiage and false pretensions, 
Protestantism is based on the same principle, that of private 
judgme nt or private reason, and neither has anything but 
opinion. The pretensions these Alliance Protestants make 
to belief in the supernatural as opposed to rationalism are 
unfounded, for the principle of private judgment excludes 
the supernatural and whatever transcends the individual 
reason. The Evangelical Alliance says ‘two and two,” and 
there stops; the rationalist simply adds, ‘make four.” 
The Alliance lays down the principles or premises, the 
rationalists simply draw the logical conclusion. Hence, so 
far as logic is concerned, the rationalists have decidedly the 
best of the argument. The supernatural of the Alliance 
Protestants is abnormal in Protestantism; it has no root in 
it, and depends on authority which Protestantism rejects. 
Hence there is a constant tendency in the Protestant world 
to eliminate it. This tendency increases as time goes on, 
and will hardly be checked for a moment by the prescrip- 
tions of the learned Doctors of the Alliance. 

Still less is Protestantism able to maintain a successful 
struggle with Catholicity, or ‘‘ Romanism,” as it politely de- 
signates the Church of Christ. To the Church the “y can 
oppose only their opinions, and opinion is no sufficient base 
for operations against Catholic faith. Opinion is never 
science, nor certainty. You say, Mr. Protestant, that in 
* I John iv, 1-6. 
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your opinion or private judgment the Catholic Church 
is the Church of Antichrist. Well, that is your opinion, but 
my opinion is that she is the Church of God, and why is not 
my opinion worth as much as yours? So far we are equal, 
and you have no advantage over me. You say the Church 
is contrary to the Holy Scriptures; but that is only your 
private judgment; my opinion is the reverse, and the 
Church asserts that the Scriptures sustain her claim to be 
the one Holy Catholic Church. She appeals to them as well 
as to other historical documents, and has done so for eighteen 
hundred years, as witnesses for her, and her interpretation at 
the very lowest is as good as yours. Evidently then, no 
argument based on opinion or private judgment can conclude 
anything against the Church. To convict the Church of 
making false claims you must oppose to her a certain truth 
that invalidates them, not an uncertain opinion. The Prot- 
estant, in order to conclude anything against her, must base 
his argument on a certain, indubitable, and catholic principle 
which involves her condemnation: but he has no such prin- 
ciple, and can oppose to her only his pretended right of private 
judgment, to which no civil court on earth would listen for a 
moment or attach the least possible weight. No man is per- 
mitted to interpret the law for himself. 

The Church claims to teach and govern all men and na- 
tions by Divine commission, did so Claiin for fifteen centuries 
before the so-called reformation was born, and had her 
claim admitted by all civilized nations and the greatest, 
wisest, purest, and holiest men, that ever lived. To simply 
deny that she so teaches and governs, may be your condemna- 
tion as a rebel against God, but is and can be no invalidation 
of her claim, for you even disavow infallibility, are therefore 
fallible and may err. To invalidate that claim, your private 
opinion or inward persuasion does not suffice: you must do 
more ; you must prove with absolute certainty, either that no 
commission of the sort was ever issued, or if it was, that it 
was issued to another, not to her. You can prove neither. 
That it was issued you have the express: words of our Lord, 
after his resurrection ; and that it was given to her and not 
to another is sufficiently proved by the fact that no other 
has ever even claimed it. Indeed, all the sects concede 
that the Church of Rome, or the Church in communion with 
the See of Rome, was once the true Apostolic Church and 
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held the true faith; but they pretend that she, at some 
period—they cannot agree among themselves within a 
thousand years or more at what period—became corrupt, 
apostatized, and forfeited her commission. Well, what proof of 
all this have they? Why, they think so, and can find no 
justification of themselves, if it be not so. It is the Protes- 
tant tradition, resting never on any better authority than 
private judgment, false theology, and historical ignorance, 
misrepresentation, false statements, and calumny. As the 
Church interprets Scripture and history, she has never 
apostatized or become corrupt, and her interpretation, on 
the Protestant ground of private judgment, is at least as 
authoritative as yours, and is conclusive against it till you 
disprove by a catholic reason, which you have not, her 
claim to the Divine commission to teach and govern. 

Indeed, Protestants have never been able to make any 
headway against the Church by arguments drawn either 
from Scripture or reason, or from both combined; and in 
fact they have never relied on them. Protestantism owes 
whatever success it has to its appeals to the enmity of the 
world to the Gospel of Christ, to the pride of the human 
heart, which revolts at subjection to a master, to the secular 
powers, nearly always hostile to the spiritual supremacy of 
the Roman Pontiffs, and to physical force employed to enforce 
the most iniquitous and infamous penal laws against Catholics 
who refused to turn against and curse their spiritual mother, 
ever devised by man or Satan. It never could have gained 
a foothold in any country had it not been able first to win 
over the civil magistrate by fostering his unchristian 
tendencies and pandering to his unchristian appetites and 
passions. What it is able to do by Scripture and reason we 
ean see in the utter barrenness of Protestant missions 
among the heathen, to which the pretended success in 
the Sandwich Islands forms no real exception. 

Here, in our country, the people are held to be the state, 
and the Protestant majority control the government; yet the 
consciousness of their inability to maintain themselves 
against Catholics, were they once to lose that control, is seen 
in the frantic efforts of the Protestant leaders to keep Catho- 
lics from obtaining the share of political power to which they 
are entitled by their equal rights as citizens. They feel, 
instinctively, that were they once deprived of their political 
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ascendency, though allowed ample freedom to profess and 
practise their Protestant religion, if religion it may be 
called, they would have no power to sustain themselves and 
would soon sink into insignificance. It is not denied that 
Protestants have succeeded in detaching many Catholics in 
old Catholic nations from the Church, but it has been only 
because the governments of those nations were virtually 
Protestant, refused the Church her rights, and restricted her 
freedom, as the state does even here in the matter of educa- 
tion. It taxes Catholics to support schools which the Church 
condemns, and bribes Catholic parents to send their children 
to anti-Catholic schools, with the money it unjustly takes 
from Catholics themselves. Yet Catholicity, without any 
external aid, most bitterly opposed by the secular authority 
and the passions of the people, in spite of Jew and Gentile, 
converted the Roman Empire and established itself as the 
religion of the whole world. It is to-day steadily advancing 
in spite of the most severe and rele ntless persecution by 
acute but barbarous secular chiefs, in converting contemporary 
heathen nations to the one Holy Catholic Church, and what 
is more to our purpose, is steadily and even rapidly advanc- 
ing here and proving its immense superiority to Protestantism. 
There are, as St. Augustine says, two cities, the City of 
God and the City of the wor ld, that stand one over against 
the other. These two cities are organized on different 
principles and for different ends. Between them there is 
an irrepressible antagonism, as there is between the spirit 
and the flesh. Peace between them is impossible except 
by the submission and subordination of the City of the 
world to the City of God. We doubt not that the reformers 
in the outset sought, consciously or unconsciously, to effect a 
sort of compromise between them. Protestantism, no doubt, 
originated in an effort to combine the service of the one with 
the service of the other, or in plain words, to reconcile the 
service of God with the service of Satan. The so-called or- 
thodox Protestants sought to become citizens of the City of 
the world without ceasing to be citizens of the City of God. 
They thus became too much for the one, and too little for the 
other. It is impossible, said our Lord, to serve two masters, 
‘“‘Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.” The _ reformers 
did not believe it, and attempted to prove the contrary by 
experiment, with the result to be expected. Protestants pro- 
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fess to belong to the City of God, but in reality they belong 
only to the City of the world, and practically serve only Mam- 
mon, not God. We need only to study the developments 
of Protestantism to be assured that such is the fact. 

We need not tell our readers that we are discussing 
Protestantism, not passing judgment on individual Protestants. 
We have no doubt that among Protestants there are some, 
even many individuals who are not intentionally Mammon- 
worshippers, but who mean to be and really believe they are 
worshippers in spirit and truth of God alone. Such individ- 
uals there were among the Gentiles before the coming of 
our Lord, and such it need not be doubted there are even 
now among the Turks and other Mahometans. Indeed, to 
our mind Mahometanism is hardly farther removed from Chris- 
tianity than is Protestantism. Of the final destiny of these 
honest and well-intentioned individuals, whether Protestants or 
Mahometans, and whose lives might shame many a Cathclic, 
we say nothing, for we know nothing, and are not their 
judge. We speak of Protestantism, and the predominant 
spirit of the Protestant world, and that spirit is of the City 
of the world, not of the City of God. 

Protestants generally regard with horror or pity those 
heroic Christians who give up all, houses and lands, father 
and mother, the sweet domestic affections, even their own 
wills, and retire from the world and live a life of painful 
penance and mortification, of perpe ‘tual sacrifice for Christ’s 
sake. They look upon monasticism, or the complete renun- 
ciation of the world and all its pleasures, for a life of prayer, 
holy contemplation, and deeds of charity, as at best an 
insane folly, and denounce the Church for permitting it. 
Their first and most furious attacks are upon the religious 
consecrated to the service of God in the monastic life, and 
their houses and establishments. Then follows their persecu- 
tion of the clergy, and chietly because bound to celibacy. 
They see in these a contempt of the world and its proffered 
pleasures. They are mad against them because they despise 
the world and the things after which they and the heathen seek. 
What, again, is their appeal to private judgment but an 
attempt to set up a rival authority to that of the City of 
God? They oppose the Church because she, as they say, 
denies by her principle of authority the rights of the ‘mind, 
free thought, and makes man spiritually a slave: that is, 
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denies the principle on which is founded the City of the 
world, and they assert private judgment because it supports 
the world in its enmity against Christ the Lord. Yet the mind 
has no rights against God, it has only the right from him to 
be governed by his law. The emancipation of the mind Prot- 
estantism boasts of having effected, means only the emanci- 
pation of the intellect from the Divine sovereignty, which is 
only denying that God creates the intellect, for the Creator 
has necessarily the sovereign dominion of w hatever he creates, 
The state, as separated from the Church, represents the world, 
and the standing charge of Protestants against the Church is 
that she denies civil and political liberty by asserting the su- 
premacy of the City of God over the City of the world, or the 
supremacy of the Divine Law over all human enactments. 
This is the pretence of the German Kaiser, and therefore he 
seeks to bind the Church hand and foot, to compel her to 
obey the City of the world which he represents, or to drive 
her from his newfangled empire; it is also the pretence of 
the European republicans, socialists, revolutionists, and com- 
munists, and therefore they make war to the knife against her. 
Now what in all these respects does Protestantism do but 
appeal to the principles, passions, or prejudices of the world, 
which is at enmity with Christ, and seek to enlist them 
against the Church, the City of God? Who then can say 
Protestantism is not of the world, and simply opposes the 
world to the Church ? 

We have studied with no ordinary care and with what 
poor ability we possess, the various reasons alleged by Prot- 
estants for rejecting the Catholic Church, and we have 
found none that, when analyzed, do not prove to be drawn 
exclusively from the City of the world, that are not based on 
pride or the assumed independence of the human intellect, 
or that do not assume the supremacy or independence of the 
secular order, and the paramount value of the goods of time 
and sense. Indeed, analyze all that Protestantism has of 
its own, and you will find that it is re: ally nothing but the 
world, and the flesh, and the devil, which every Christian 
renounces in Baptism. It has nothing else to oppose to the 
Church. In so far as it opposes the Church it is the City of the 
world, of which Satan is prince. It can have nothing else, 
for the Church is Catholic, and holds, teaches, and insists 


on every principle of the City of God, or the kingdom of 
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Christ, even Protestants themselves being judges. There is 
no positive doctrine of revelation that Protestants even pre- 
tend to hold that the Church does not believe and teach, and 
did not believe and teach fifteen centuries before the refor- 
mation. Do the Protestants represented by the Alliance 
assert the Divine Inspiration of the books of the Old and 
New, Testaments? The Church asserts and always has as- 
serted the same, and that of several books in the Old Tes- 
tament, in addition. Moreover, it is owing to her reverence 
for the written word of God, her care and diligence in guard- 
ing the sacred text, and placing it within the reach of the 
faithful, that it has been preserved and come down to us in 
its integrity. Protestants themselves are indebted to the 
Church for the Bible and for whatever real knowledge they 
have of it. They have only mutilated it, suppressed eeveral 
of its books, and cast doubts on the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of others which they retain in their canon. Do they 
assert the sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures as the rule of 
faith? Here they depart from the Church, but they do so 
on the authority of the City of the world, on the authority 
of their private judgment ; for the Holy Scriptures nowhere 
declare their ewn sufficiency. B esides, the Protestant as- 
sertion is a mere negation, and intended to be the mere 
negation of the Catholic doctrine of Divine and Apostolic 
Tradition preserved and handed down to us by the Church. 
Do these Protestants assert the doctrine of justification by 
faith in Jesus Christ, and through his merits alone? So far 
they oppose nothing to the ¢ ‘navel, for that is and always 
has been her doctrine. Do they assert, what is distinctive sly 
Protestant, justification by faith alone, without works ? This 
opposes, indeed, the teachings of the Church, but it rests on 
human authority alone, therefore is drawn from the City of 
the world, and is designed to persuade men that they may 
do the works of the flesh, the world, and the devil without 
endangering their salvation; for if they have faith, they 
believe God will not impute their evil deeds to them, but for- 
give them for Christ’s sake, and impute his righteousness to 
them, and account them just, though actually sinning every 
breath they draw. They are logicially free to live as they list. 
There is no warrant for this in the City of God. The allega- 
tion so frequently made that Catholic nations are inferior to 
Protestant nations, in thrift, worldly prosperity, and power, if 
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intended as an argument against the Church, is an assumption 
of the supremacy of the City of the world, and supposes 
that Christ, the Messiah, came as a temporal, not as a spirit- 
ual prince, and identifies Protestantism with carnal Judaism, 
and Gentilism. 

But we need not pursue the analysis any further. Nothing 
is more evident than that Protestantism has nothing to oppose 
to the Church but the world, the flesh, and the devil, and 
hence we say that the Protestantism of the Alliance has no 
base for its operations against either rationalism or the 
Church. If it opposes rationalism, it condemns its own 
separation from the Church: if it opposes the Church, it 
condemns its opposition to rationalism. The via media 
which so-called orthodox Protestantism seeks to find is 
illusory. There are and can be but two parties, properly 
designated the Church and the world, or the kingdom of 
God, and the kingdom of this world, whose prince is Satan. 
Protestantism, seek to disguise it as you will, is of the world, 
worldly, and opposed to the kingdom of God. It is of the 

earth, earthly, low, mean, and grovelling. Its wisdom is not 

from above, but from below—sensual, “devilish. We care 
not how many temples it erects, how lavish it may be of 
its substance to support a false and idolatrous worship; 
under its influence the nations are lapsing into all the 
vices and abominations of heathenism. We care not that 
it appears unto men a whited se pulchre, beautiful on the 
outside, for within it is full of dead men’s bones, rottenness, 
and filth. 

They who are not on the side of the Church, the im- 
maculate Spouse of Christ, are on the side of Satan, and 
fighting under the banner of the enemy of God, of Christ, 
and of immortal souls. Such is the fact, however we may 
seek to disguise it, or shut our eyes to it. Some indeed 
prete ond that men may be natural men, standing on the plane 
of pure nature, but it is a delusion. Man is under a super- 
natural Providence, with a supernatural destiny, and when 
his nature is not elevated by grace above itself to the plane 
of his supernatural destiny, it is dragged by Satan below the 
level of his nature. Whoso is not Christ’s is Satan’s. We, if 
not by regeneration children of God, are by nature ee 
of wrath, i in captivity to the devil, as the Holy Council « 
Trent, as we understand it, defines. Hence those who fieht 
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not under the banner of Christ, and we may add, of his 
Vicar on earth, are fighting against him. Such, we have 
shown, are all real Protestants. 

We know that there are not a few Catholics, that have 
Protestant relatives and dear friends, who will accuse this 
conclusion of severity, and regard it as repugnant to the 
sublime charity of the Gospel. We cannot help it. It is 
true, and that is enough for us. The charity that is not 
based on truth is not charity, but simply a false liberality, 
which grows out of forgetfulness of the heinousness of heresy 
and schism, and the destructiveness of infidelity. Be as 
tender and affectionate to the persons of Protestants as you 
please, but do not forget that Protestantism, in any or all of 
its manifold forms, is a revolt against God, is of the world, 
gives the lie to God, and seeks to substitute the synagogue 
of Satan for the kingdom of Christ. If Catholics had been 
true to their Church, there would have been no Protestantism, 
and if they were now impressed with the sinfulness of error, 
and not enervated by the false liberality and mawkish senti- 
mentalism of the age, the dead body of Protestantism, now 
poisoning the atmosphere and breeding a moral pestilence, 
would be instantly buried from sight. All heresies have origi- 
nated with men bred in the Church, and Catholics are respon- 
sible, in no small degree, for the heresy and infidelity which are 
destroying so many precious souls purchased by the life-blood 
of our God, and making the earth the image of hell. Let 
liberal Catholics look to it, endeavor by their repentance in 
sackcloth and ashes to repair the scandals they have given. 
If the Evangelical Alliance has still any influence, let these 
wishy- washy Catholics, who have only ( fatholicity enough to 
be damned as Catholic ‘s, and not as infidels, know that “they 
themselves are in fault. It is time that Catholics should look 
Protestantism in the face, and comprehend its real nature and 
character, and studiously avoid all sympathy with it. The 
whole strength of Protestantism lies in the weakness of Catho- 
lies and their want of unwavering fidelity to their own religion. 
Indeed, Catholics have yielde d too much to the world, are 
yielding too much to it now, and, without suspecting it, suffer 
themselves to be half seduced by Protestant influences from 
their Catholic allegiance; and God is severely chastising 
them—in mercy, we hope, not in wrath, or that in wrath he 
will remember mercy, and spare the remnant of his people. 
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Art. VI.—The Life of the Most Rev. M. J. Spalding, D. D., 
Archbishop of Baltimore. By J. L. Spaupine, 8. T. i 
New York: Catholic Publication Society. 1873. 8vo, 
pp. 465. 


REVEREND J. L. SPALDING has here paid a most affectionate 
tribute to the memory of his illustrious uncle, the late Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, and given us a book of rare interest and 
solid merit. In reading this eloquently written and hand- 
somely printed volume, we feel a deep regret that so little has 
hitherto been done by Catholics to preserve the memory of 
the earlier bishops and missionaries who labored long and 
wore out their lives in planting, amidst tears and privations, 
the faith in this moral wilderness; and especially we regret 
the scantiness of the materials preserved, at least within “the 
reach of the student, for the early history of the Church in the 
United States. Richard BO larke, Esq., in his Lives of the 
Deceased Bishops, has done something: but one is astonished, 
after reading his two goodly octavo volumes, t o find how fow 
facts he has “bee n able to rescue from oblivion, and how vague 
and indeterminate are the impressions he gives us of ‘the 
individuality of the several bishops whose lives he has 
protessedly written. Archbishop Spalding, in his Sketches of 
the Early Missionaries of Kentucky and his Life of Bishop 
Flaget, has done much, yet the facts narrated are exceedingly 
scanty, almost as scanty as in general they are in the text of 
Alban Butler’s Lives of the Saints. 

The Life of Archbishop Spalding is less barren in facts and 
historical and biographical details, and yet it would be 
difficult to gather from it the history of the Church, either of 
Louisville or of Baltimore, during his successful administration 
of each, and still more, a distinct and lively impression of the 
marked individuality of the illustrious prelate himself. Here 
as elsewhere the disciplina arcani seems to have been ob- 
served, and the details, which would individualize the person 
and throw light on the events, of his life and the history of 
his times, are either suppressed or vaguely and indistinctly 
related. There appears to be too great caution observed 
not to blame or to offend any Catholic party. The biogra- 
pher or historian tells you something happened between 
certain parties, but not unfrequently refrains from naming 
the parties or telling the reader what it was. This is very 
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unsatisfactory. Either tell the whole fact, or forbear to 
allude to it. The half-light thrown on it is worse than total 
darkness. It shows a want of frankness on the part of the 
writer, and leaves the reader to suspect that there is some- 
thing behind that it will not do to tell. To a certain extent 
this want of perfect frankness, this fear of offending, or this 
fear of giving scandal, detracts from the merits of this 
admirably written Life, and leaves, by its reserve, those 
outside to fancy that we Catholics are a secret society, and 
have matters that need to be hushed up, or not divulged. 

But enough of this. The defects in our biographical and 
historical literature are not very conspicuous in this Lite of 
Archbishop Spalding. The Catholic Mirror, seldom happy 
when it has not some work of real excellence to depreciate, 
or some namby- pamby work of no merit to extol, complains 
that the style of Father Spalding’s Life of his uncle is too 
oratorical and epigrammatic for biography; but we confess 
that we read it with special admiration for its stvle, which is 
manly, dignified, and unaffected; clear, forcible, chaste, 
simple, and natural. It is long since we have read so well- 
written a book by any American author, and we regard it 
as highly creditable to our American literature. It proves 
the author an accomplished literary man, a deep and earnest 
thinker, a learned and enlightened theologian, and a devoted 
priest. We see in him more than the fulfilment of the 
promise we read in the boy, and we shall be greatly disap- 
pointed, if he does’ not more than make good the loss of his 
distinguished uncle. His book is almost the only biography 
worthy of the name to be found in our American Catholic 
literature. The author shows a breadth of view, a depth of 
reflection, a knowledge of the moral and spiritual wants of 
modern society, of the dangers of the country, and the real 
issues of the hour, that promise to the country an author of 
the first order, and to the Church a distinguished servant 
whose memory she will long cherish, if God spares him life 
and health, and he continues as he has begun. 

We knew the late Archbishop Spalding well when he was 
Bishop of Louisville, and we had in him for years an 
efficient and highly revered friend, to whom we owe a lasting 
debt of gratitude. We, however, lost his friendship before 
he became Archbishop of Baltimore, and have no reason to 
suppose that we ever recovered it, We corrected, in a note to 
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one of his articles in the Review, on Education, an error of 
fact into which he had fallen in regard to the action of 
Napoleon III on the Law of Instruction in France, of 
March, 1850. Napoleon he regarded at that time as a great 
man, and as sincerely devoted to Catholic interests ; we, either 
better informed or less disposed to put our trust in 
princes, held the Nephew of his Uncle from the first to be, 
as the event has proved, the enemy, not the friend of the 
Church, and disposed to use, not serve her. We also 
reviewed, courteously indeed though not favorably, his 
“History of the Protestant Reformation.” We thought it 
superticial and rather commonplace, and complained that it 
did not go deep enough into the question, and give us the 
real, but more recondite causes of that disastrous event. 
Perhaps we were wrong. He certainly resented our 
criticism, and we fear never pardoned it. To crown our 
offence and fill up the measure of our iniquity, we sided 
with the Union, and though no abolitionist, advocated the 
emancipation of the slaves as a war measure. 

Yet, however he may have cooled in his feelings toward 
us, or forgotten our existence, we never forgot his many acts 
of kindness to us, or ceased to revere his frank, cordial, and 
noble character, to honor him for his learning and ability, 
his singleness of purpose, and his unwearied activity in his 
high vocation. We regarded him as a fluent, pleasing, and 
graceful writer, but not remarkable for originality, depth, or 
vigor; but we probably underrated him, and certainly we 
never gave him credit for the broad and just views we find 
in the extracts from his correspondence in the volume before 
us. His gentleness, modesty, humility, and childlike sim- 
plicity, most likely deceived us; but judging from the 
specimens given us by his nephew, we cannot but think that 
he appears muc th greater in his correspondence than in his 
set writings. His writings which we read were mostly in our 
own line, that is, essays and reviews, and though we re- 
garded him, with the exception of our old friendly enemy, 
Rev. Dr. Charles I. White, as the only Catholic writer we 
knew, who had the knack of writing proper review articles, 
we thought him too diffuse and unable to condense his 
thoughts within a reasonable compass, and less exhaustive of 
his subject than was desirable. We thought him wanting in 
concentration and vigor of thought, and we rarely found him, 
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what we prize very highly in a writer, suggesting more than 
he actually said, and it was only as a writer that we did or 
had any right to judge him. But the Life proves that he was 
far greater than we thought. 

As a controversialist the archbishop seldom took the line 
which had been marked out for us, and to which our own 
taste and judgment inclined us. He seemed to us to treat 
Protestants, especially if Kentuckians or Marylanders, with 
a respect which our Protestant education and experience 
had rendered it impossible for us to feel. We had no con- 
fidence in the good faith of Protestants as a body, and looked 
upon Protestantism, long before we were admitted into the 
Catholic communion, as a puny affair, as made up mainly 
of cant and hypocrisy, and decidedly antichristian. We 
had never, after the age of rE doubted that if our Lord 
founded any Church at all, it was the Roman Catholic 
C hureh, and we were for years repe led from investigating 
its claims by finding Catholics treating Protestants as Chris- 
tians, and apparently conceding that it was not necessary 
for them to become united to the Church in order to be 
saved. But however conciliating we thought Dr. Spalding, 
it is very evident from the volume before us that his esti- 
mate of Protestants and Protestantism did not in reality 
differ very widely from our own. He, in fact, though more 
influenced by the line of controversy previously adopted by 
Catholics in this country and which had become traditions il, 
than we, a neophyte and without the responsibility of a 
charge, were or could be, if able to distinguish at all between 
the traditions of Catholics and Catholic tradition, counted 
Protestantism, professing to be a religion, of little importance, 
and saw very clearly that the real issue of the day is be- 
tween ( ‘atholicity and infidelity or rationalism. The great 
body of Protestants, in this country at least, will rush on to 
the denial of Christianity itself, in any historical or dogmatic 
sense, sooner than return to the Church against which the 
reformers protested. 

We have spoken of Archbishop Spalding as a writer and 
a controversialist. It hardly becomes us, a layman, to 
speak of him as a theologian or a bishop. He made his 
theological studies at the College of the Propaganda in Rome, 
and received the doctor’s cap and ring after maintaining with 
credit, against all objectors, 250 theses taken from Universal 
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Theology and Canon Law. He loved Rome, had a great af- 
fection “for the Italians and, we presume he was a strong 
anti-Gallican, at least as to the fourth of the Four Gallican 
Articles. Whether he was equally anti-Gallican in relation 
to the other three articles—and it by no means follows from 
his Roman education that he was—we have no means of know- 
ing. His nephew tells us that Gallicanism never had any 
foothold in this country, which we think is hardly correct ; 
at least, his statement is not confirmed by our experience. 
Archbishop Carrol, Bishops Dubois and Bruté, were, if we 
have not been misinformed, very decided Gallicans, and we 
have yet to see any proofs that Catholics of the old Maryland 
stock were noted for their Ultramontanism. Bishop England, 
the first bishop of Charleston, was an able and learned man, 
but an indifferent papist; inclined at least to regard the 
Pope as restricted in his action by the councils and canons 
of the Church, and his authority as analogous to that of a 
President of the United States. He allowed himself some- 
times to abuse the Pope hypothetically, as we ourselves 
have heard even a distinguished Jesuit Father do. France 
has always had a predominant influence on the Catholic 
mind here, and we are inclined to believe that it was not till 
after the larger number of the prelates and clergy of France 
had repudiated Gallicanism, that it was generally repudiated 
with us. Certain it is, that when we became a Catholic in 
1844 we found, or thought we found, many more Gallicans 
than Ultramontanes among Catholics. 

The essential principle of Gallicanism, as we understand 
it, was not its denial of the infallibility of the Pope, but in 
the denial of his spiritual independence and supremacy in 
the government of the Church, and of men and nations. It 
subordinated on the one hand, the papacy to the episcopacy, 
and on the other to the temporal order. It asserted the 
independence of secular governments in face of the Church, 
or of the temporal order in face of the spiritual, which was, 
in principle, to emancipate the prince or the state from sub- 
jection to the law of God, and therefore favored that gangrene 
of modern society which we call political atheism. The 
infallibility of the Pope, which had never been explicitly 
detined, was denied, because otherwise the Gallican principle 
could not be asserted, since the Popes had again and again 
condemned it. Now what we found, or thought we found, 
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was not that Catholics here as a rule formally denied the 
inerrancy of the Pope when speaking ex cathedra, but that 
they very generally -held what we have called the essential 
principle of Gallicanism. Of course, no Catholic held for- 
mally and expressly the political atheism on which Prince 
Bismarck and the Italian and Spanish governments or 
usurpations persecute the Church, but they very generally 
asserted principles which, to our understanding at least, 
implied it, and we think not a few of them do so yet. 
The boast of the author that the Catholics of this 
country, especially Catholics of the old Maryland stock, 
have always been free from all taint of Gallicanism, is not, 
so far as our knowledge extends, justified by the facts in 
the case. 

The archbishop, it is evident from his correspondence as 
published by his nephew, held the official infallibility, by 
divine assistance, of the Supreme Pontiff, when teaching, 
declaring, or defining the faith or matters pertaining to faith, 
for the Universal Church, and wished the Council of the 
Vatican to define it, but he wished an implicit, not an explicit 
definition. We had hoped, before the assembling of the 
Council, that the question would not be raised by the Fathers 
omanitied, but if raised, we hoped it would ‘be explicitly 
defined, for it had already been implicitly detined in the 
Council of Florence. When the Council of the Vatican 
assembled, and the question was so furiously agitated outside 
of it, and such violent opposition was threatened by Gallicans, 
or the party of the sovereigns, it was clear to us that the 
Council must take it up and explicitly detine it. Archbishop 
Spalding saw this, ceased to defend the via media policy he 
had at first favored, and became one of the most ardent and 
uncompromising champions of the explicit definition. How 
great was the influence he exerted we are unable to say, 
but the Life, we suspect, exaggerates it, for the definition 
was obtained by the predominating influence of no one man, 
nor of any number of men, however eminent or powerful, 
but by the Holy Ghost, who moved in the Council and deter- 
mined its decision. Archbishop Spalding’s influence was no 
doubt very great, but it was not great enough to carry with 
him his illustrious colleagues of Cincinnati and St. Louis, 
whom, from our personal intercourse with them, we had 
taken to be among the most decided anti-Gallicans in the 
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country, not less so than the Bishop of Boston, or the Bishop 
of Burlington. 

In the beginning Archbishop Spalding headed the so-called 
third party on whom Dollinger and his set, including Count 
Montalembert, Lord Acton, ‘aad the late Pére Gratry, relied 
to defeat whe was called the Italian, sometimes the Jesuit 
faction; but when he saw that no middle course was _ prac- 
ticable he abandoned that party, and urged with all his 
heart and soul an explicit definition of the papal infallibility. 

selieving a definition desirable, in which respect he from the 
first differ red from the Inopportunists, there was, when the 
tiers parti failed, no other course open to him; for the failure 
to assert explic itly the papal infallibility would have been, 
under the circumstance, as Dollinger and German Profes- 
sordom well knew, its implicit deni: al. We were never able 
to respect the first position assuined by Archbishop Spalding, 
and it seemed to us inconsistent with his naturally frank end 
fearless character. To demand a definition, and yet to 
demand that it be made in an indirect and roundabout way, 
seemed to us hardly worthy of an eminent Catholic prelate. 
To oppose any definition at all as inopportune, inexpedient, 
or unnecessary was an intelligible and a defensible position ; 
but to demand a definition, and yet oppose an explicit defi- 
nition, seems to us wholly untenable. The Chureh is no 
timeserver, and is never afraid to tell her own mind, or to 
say distinctly, explicitly, and precisely, what she means. It 
was an explicit definition, if any, that was needed, and so 
the Council, assisted and directed by the Holy Ghost, 
decided, to the great joy of all Catholics. 

Archbishop Spalding was, of course, a genuine Catholic, 
of the old Maryland stock, and the surface of his character 
was affected by the Maryland traditional caution, prudence, 
and fear of giving offence. Thus when we were about to 
give a lecture, at his invitation, in Louisville, then his 
episcopal see, he admonished us to be on our guard against 
saying anything offensive to Protestants. Yet, if he was 
timid, it was only on the surface of his character. In his 

nature he was manly, bold, and fearless, and no one con- 
tributed more than he to the marked change in regard to 
manliness and courage that has come over the Catholic popu- 
lation of this country within the last thirty or forty years, 
or to abolish from Catholic controversy that apologetic and 
LAST SERIES.—VOL. II. NO. I. 
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deprecatory tone which so disgusted us, while we were still 
outside of the Church, and made us look upon Catholics as 
spiritless, mean, crouching, and cowardly, who hardly dared 
say, in the face of their enemies, that their souls were their 
own. We judged them harshly, we admit. Born and reared 
in the bosom of the persecuting class, we did not and could 
not make a proper allowance for the effect of ages of perse- 
cution or oppression on its victims. We came into the 
Church with a bold, determined spirit, which had never been 
aN by persecution, and very naturally gained among 

Catholics the re putation of being haughty, proud, arrogant, 
harsh, and overbearing, espe cially of being shoe kingly i im- 
prudent, while we thought we only exercised the firm and 
independent spirit that becomes the freeman, and_ the 
defender of the rights and dignity of the truth he loves 
and knows he possesses. The late Bishop of Boston, of 
immortal memory, under whose direction we wrote and 
published, insiste ‘1 that we should not confine ourselves to 
repelling attacks made on the Church, to acting simply on 
the defensive, but should assume an aggressive tone, and put 
not Catholicity, but Protestantism on the defe nsive, and 
possible, compel it to defend or try to defend itself. So long 
as we pursued this course Dr. Spalding was among our 
firmest, most efficient, and generous supporters. 

As Bishop of Louisville and Archbishop of Baltimore Dr. 
Spalding was an able and successful administrator, and i 
both he left, on his departure, the Church in a prosperous con- 
dition. He was active and untiring in his labors; but in 
this respect he differed from none of our bishops that we 
have personally known. In 1854 and in 1855 we were 
more or less personally acquainted with nearly every bishop 
in the United States, and with a very large portion of the 
clergy, regular and secular; and we never found an indolent 
bishop or priest among them. We have known a few, com- 
paratively speaking a very few, intemperate priests, but as 
a body, both bishops and priests, we have found them 
earnest, apostolic men, devoted to their work, laboring day 
and night, hardly allowing themselves the time necessary for 
sleep and refreshments; a more active and hard-working 
body of men, in any calling, we do not belie ve is to be 
found. They have no leisure for amusements of any sort, 
and find very little for friendly visits or social intercourse, 
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except in the way of their profession. They are a self-sacrific- 
ing body, and labor without hope of reward in this life, save 
the j joy ‘and consolation they feel in the conversion of sinners 
and the prosperity of the Church. Archbishop Spalding 
differed chiefly from the majority of his brethren, in that he 
acted more outside of his proper episcopal functions as a re- 
viewer and lecturer, but not in his untiring labors and 
ceaseless activity. 

In our transient visits to the principal dioceses east of the 
Rocky Mountains, we found few dioceses which struck us as 
better supplied, in proportion to its Catholic population, with 
priests and religious institutions, or where there was more 
perfect harmony or greater mutual confidence between the 
bishop and his clergy, than that of Louisville. The academy 
for young ladies at Nazareth pleased us better, and had more 
of a home eee about it than any other we have ever 
visited. The bishop had a great regard for religious orders 
and congregations, and multiplie dd how} in his dics ‘ese. He 
had great faith in missions, and encouraged them, often preach- 
ing them himself. His churches were not wholly, we presume, 
free from debts, but apparently had no unmanageable debts. 
He was not in the highway of the migration from Europe, 
and seldom found himself overwhelmed with large bodies of 
poor emigrants for whom he was called upon to provide 
churches and priests. C omparative sly few of the poorer emi- 
grants from Ireland or the Continent settled in his diocese, 
and there were few dioceses in the Union where the growth 
of the Church was so exclusively from within, or from the 
older settlers of the country; though i in the city of Louisville 
itself there were large numbers of Irish and German em- 
igrants. The poorer e migrants remained chiefly in or nearer 
the Atlantic ports in which they landed, and very few sought 
or were provided with a home in the former slave states 
The single diocese of New York contained in the time of the 
civil war more Catholics than were in the eleven states 
that seceded—a fact our European friends could never be 
made to believe. They would have it that the South was 
Catholic, and the North Puritan. Yet nowhere in the Union 
has the growth of Catholicity been relatively greater or is 
to-day stronger or more firmly seated, than in Puritan 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, unless in the little state 


of Rhode Island. 
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To Catholic emigrants wishing to devote themselves to 
agricultural pursuits, the heretofore slave states offer the 
greatest advantages of climate, soil, and productions. Land 
is cheap and white labor in demand. It is far preferable to 
the West, and equally favorable to the planting and growth 
of Catholicity. Since the civil war, conversions in the 
South have been more numerous, if we are rightfully informed, 
than in any other section of the Union, and the southern 
character is in many respects less repugnant to Catholicity 
than the northern. It is more frank, open, and impressible. 
If the Catholic migration hither should continue, and be 
directed to the southern states before they become completely 
Yankeeized, it would prove a great blessing to the southern 
people, and to the Union, for Catholicity would tend to 
preserve the nobler traits of the southern character, and in 
some measure to counterbalance the shopkeeping and 
speculating disposition of the North and West, just now ruling 
and corrupting the country. 

But to return from this digression, in which our — 
preference for the southern character may be detected, 
well as our hopes for the conversion of the southern nn 
who have been made to feel by bitter experience that noth- 
ing on earth is stable but the Catholic Church. It would 
seem that Dr. Spalding was even more successful as Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore than as Bishop of Louisville. Maryland 
was originally settled chiefly by Catholics, and for ‘forty 
years it was a Catholic colony ; but after that the Protestants 
gained the ascendency and proved it in the usual Protestant 
way by penal laws against Catholics. It is perhaps, even 
yet, the strongest Know-Nothing state in the Union. But 
though deprived of power, stripped of their rights, and op- 
pressed, till the revolution brought them relief and the restora- 
tion of their right to landed property, the greater part of the 
Maryland Catholics preserved their faith, and their descend- 
ants form to-day a large and most respectable portion of the 
native population of the state. The descendants of the 
original Catholic settlers are for the most part wealthy, or 
in easy circumstances, cultivated, refined, hospitable, genial, 
and almost excessively patriotic; but though very exact in 
observing the precepts of the Church, in making novenas, 
and piactising the smaller optional devotions, they have 
never, so far as we can learn, been remarkable for their 
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Catholic public spirit, in which respect they contrast not 
favorably with the more recent emigration from Ireland and 
Germany. Yet, if we may believe the volume before us, 
Archbishop Spalding, a descendant of an old Maryland 
family, succeeded in breaking through the crust of respecta- 
bility, and infusing into the great body of his diocesans a 
real Catholic public spirit, a truly missionary spirit, and 
made them, by the blessing of God, a living Catholic people, 
prepared, though i in a quiet and genteel way, as becomes a 
Marylander, especially a Reliinones an, to take an active part 
in the great Catholic works of the day. Archbishop Spalding 
became the fast friend of Father Hecke r, founder of the 
missionary Congregation of St. Paul the Apostle, and the 

liberal patron of the ( ‘atholic Publication Society, the last, 
by the way, no favorite with our Catholic publishers and 
booksellers. He also frightened our Methodist friends well- 
nigh out of their propriety, by establishing a mission for the 
conversion of the freedmen, whom they regarded as their 
property. We look upon the establishment of this mission, 
yet its infancy, as the most important of the good works 
undertaken by the archbishop, and if we were a younger 
man still in the prime and vigor of life, and permitted to take 
orders, we should ask no higher glory on earth than to be 
allowed to take part in it and devote ourselves to the spirit- 
ual welfare of the people among us of African descent. But 
alas, we are too old and too infirm of body to think of any- 
thing of the sort. We can only give it our prayers and good 
wishes, and urge the young aspirants to the priesthood, who 
are ambitious to bear the cross with their master, to prepare 
themselves for the work, and to devote themselves heart and 
soul to it. There is no way, it seems to us, in which a 
young Catholic American can do more to serve his Church 
or his country. Till converted to the Church, these freed- 
men, with the exception of unprincipled bankers, brokers, 
railroad presidents and corporators, and professional poli- 
ticians, are and will be the most dangerous element in 
American society. Only the Church can save their souls, 
or make them good and ‘trustworthy citizens. 

But to draw our desultory remarks on the character and 
services of the late Archbishop of Baltimore to a close, we 
may say, without fear of contradiction, that his memory will 
live as that of one of the principal glories of the Church in 
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America. Others may have been more learned theologians, 
as for instance, his immediate predecessor in the See of 
Baltimore; others may have been deeper and more original 
thinkers; others still may have been equally successful as 
pastors, as the late Bishop of Pittsburg; but we know none 
that excelled him in singleness of purpose, in devotion to 
Catholic interests, and intense zeal and activity in the cause 
to which his life was consecrated and devoted without 
reserve. 

In returning to the work before us, as an exponent of the 
views of its highly gifted author, we are struck not only 
by its bold and manly tone, but by its just appreciation of 
Protestantism. He regards it as a recrudescence of Gentilism 
or paganism. This is the view we took of it in a work we 
published as long ago as 1836, some years before we became 
a Catholic. We called it the triumph of materialism, or of 
the flesh over the spirit. True, we thought then that the 
Church had erred by an exaggerated spiritualism, and that 
it had unduly depressed the material order, or the goods 
of this wor ld, i in which we ourselves erred in consequence of 
our ignorance of the Church and her teaching. Protestant- 
ism was, we held, the reaction or reassertion of the rights 
of the material or sensible order against the exaggerated or 
exclusive spiritualism of the Church, that is to say, of 
Christianity. The work to be done in our day was, we con- 
tended, not the destruction of either, but their reconciliation 
in a higher and more comprehensive order of truth, substan- 
tially the view taken about the same time by the Italian 
Abbate Gioberti, though clothed in the forms of orthodoxy. 
But whoever has analy zed carefully the writings of the 
distinguished Italian will find that their central thought or 
leading purpose is the reconciliation of Christianity and 
Gentilism, or the harmonious union of the Christian civiliza- 
tion of the Middle Ages with the civilization of Greece and 
Rome. Hence we find him uniformly giving the superiority 
of culture and completeness of character to the great men of 
Greece and Rome over the great men formed under Christian 
civilization. Hence his lack of sympathy with Christian 
asceticism, and his depreciation of the religious orders. 

But all this by the way. In our “ New Views of Chris- 
tianity, Society, and the Church,” published i in 1836, we de- 
fended at le ngth the thesis that Protestantism is essentially a 
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revival or reassertion of Gentilism or paganism against the 
Church. It culminated or.rather triumphed, for a time at 
least, in the old French Revolution, as was symbolized by 
the conversion of the Church of Ste. Genevieve into the 
Pantheon. In this view we have never varied. It runs 
through all we have since written, is distinctly set forth 
in an essay in an early volume of the REVIEW, entitled 
“Christianity and Paganism,” and also in an article in The 
Catholic World, entitled ‘‘ Rome and the World.” We have 
never considered Protestantism a simple heresy, but ever since 
we studied its real character, have held it to be the revival 
of the great Gentile apostasy from the patriarchal religion, 
the primitive religion of m: unkind, i in its principles identicai 
with Christi: anity as held and taught by the Catholic Church. 
We hold this view to be very important in controlling our 
judgment of the so-called reformation and as directing the 
course of argument to be adopted in our controversy with 
Protestants. 

Our controversial writers forty, or even thirty years ago, 
at least in the English-speaking world, hardly took note of 
the identity or analogy of Protestantism with Gentilism, or 
of the so-called reformation with the great Gentile apostasy, 
apparently inaugurated by Nemrod, the “ stout hunter before 
the Lord,” which itself was only the revival of the doctrine 
preached by Satan, in opposition to the commandment of God, 
to our first parents in the garden, and which seduced them 
from their allegiance to their rightful sovereign and brought 
sin and death and all our woe into the world. Satan was the 
first Protestant, and Luther was a resuscitated Nemrod. 
We are glad to find that our author at least identifies the 
Protestant spirit with the pagan spirit, and proves that 
henceforth Catholic controversialists will treat Protestantism, 
not as a form of Christianity, but as revived paganism, that 
is, the renewal in the modern world of the old Gentile 
apostasy. 

We see in several of the extracts from his correspondence 
given in this volume, that Archbishop Spalding, though 
always treating Protestants with great consideration and 
tenderness, had come or was coming to look upon Protestant- 
ism as, in principle at least, only a revival of heathenism, a 
view still more decided in the bold, independent, and learned 
author, though set forth with the gentleness of the Christian 
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and the courtesy of the gentleman. It is not singular that 
the earlier Catholic controversialists, while they saw clearly 
enough whither Protestantism would lead, if pushed to its 
last logical consequences, did not dwell on its essentially 
heathen character, for it never entered their heads that 
Protestants would, as a rule, follow out their spirit of revolt 
to a complete revival of paganism rather than return to the 
Church. They could not believe that Protestants loved their 
Protestantism better than they loved Christianity. They 
therefore treated their Protestantism as a heresy, not as an 
apostasy, and sought to recover its victims by proving to 
them the heterodox character of their errors. It is no re- 
proach to the earlier Catholic controversialists to say that 
they did not fully understand the nature and reach of the 
Protestant movement. Protestants themselves did not under- 
stand the spirit by which they were moved, nor foresee that 
instead of reforming alleged abuses in the Church, they were 
in fact laboring to destroy it, and receding from C ‘hristi: anity 
itself, casting “off the whole spiritual order and asse rting 
pure materialism. The »y thought, as some of them still 
think, that Protestantism lies within the Christian order. 

But if Catholics were ever deceived with regard to the 
real nature and reach of Protestantism, its more recent 
developments have pretty effectually undeceived them, and 
it no longer shocks their sensibilities to hear Protestantism 
‘alled antichristian, or to see the Catholic polemic identify- 
ing it with the great Gentile apostasy. The change which 
has taken place in the estimate of Protestantism by Catholics 
we regard as one of the most hopeful signs of the times. Prot- 
estantism can no longer deceive the ¢ Catholic mind, and, while 
the Catholic polemic may cherish the tenderest compassion 
for Protestants, and do all in his power to bring them to the 
knowledge of the truth, he can feel himse if free to treat 
Protestantism simply as a resuscitation of Greek and Roman 
paganism. He will see that it is useless to attack it as a 
heresy, or a congeries of heresies, and will vo longer waste his 
time in refuting mere details, or the Christian pretensions 
of Protestants. He will see that he must go deeper, to the 
first principles of religion and science, and vindicate against 
Protestantism the reality of the spiritual order and the 
sovereignty of God. 

We think it important to insist on this, for it is through 
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their pagan spirit that Protestants are able to exert a cor- 
rupting influence on Catholics themselves. Catholics are on 
their guard against what they see or understand to be 
paganism; but they do not generally see or suspect the 
pagan character of Protestantism, and are, while regarding 
it as Christian, though heterodox, more or less open to its 
seductions, especially since it cunningly appeals to the pride 
natural to the human heart, and to that carnal mind which is 
not subject to the law of God, nor indeed can be, and against 
which the Christian must struggle as long as he remains in 
the flesh. If we mistake not, the work be fore us is written 
with the view we insist on, and therefore, coming from the 
quarter and with the authority it does, it has for us a far 
higher value than that of being an admirable a aphy of 
one of the most eminent prelates of the Church in America. 
It is fitted to mark an epoch in our polemical liter ie 


Art. VII.—Politics at Home and Abroad. A Gleam of 
Light. 


NEITHER this REVIEW nor its editor is wedded to any po- 
litical party. We aim to be loyal, and always support the 
government when we can do so with a clear conscience, and 
hold that a factious or simply partisan opposition to an ad- 
ministration, whether of the Union or of our particular State, 
is incompatible with the duty of a good citizen. We hold it 
the duty of the citizen to support in good faith the govern- 
ment which Providence has established for his country, for 
it is always the best form of government for it, whether the 
best for all countries or not. Providence has established for 
the United States and their territories the Federal Repub- 
lican form of government, and that for us is the only legiti- 
mate form, and he is w anting in fidelity to it, and is a 
disloyal citizen, who seeks, on the one hand, to convert it 
into a monarchy, or on the other, to convert it into a con- 
solidated or centralized democracy—what we call democratic 
Cresarism—in our judgment the worst possible form of Ceesar- 
ism. In 1864, we voted for the reélection of Abraham Lincoln 
as the least of two evils, and, as it seemed to us, necessary to 
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bring the civil war to a successful issue and to save the Union ; 
in 1868, we voted for General Grant, for we had more conti- 
dence in a military man for President than in a civilian or 
nisi prius lawyer. We did not vote for his reélection in 1372 ; 
for we had found in him neither the soldier nor the civilian, 
and because the party supporting him were not only fearfully 
corrupt, but were manifestly consolidationists, and therefore 
disloyal to the American constitution, and, as we could not, 
without abandoning all self-respect, vote for the opposing 
candidate, we did not vote at all, and have voted in no 
election since. . 

But we see in the recent elections some symptoms, faint 
indeed, of a change for the better. The people are evidently 
losing confidence in the administration, and, what is more 
to the purpose, in the so-called Republican party, which in- 
herits the worst features of both the old Democrat and 
Whig parties, with those of the Native American and 
Know-Nothing parties in addition. We see not how any 
Catholic or honest and intelligent man can support, or do 
otherwise than oppose it by all the lawful means in his 
power. The aim of the party, since the war, and perhaps of 
its leaders before it, has been to use the government for the 
promotion of the private interests of speculators and the 
moneyed and business classes, and, through the negroes and 
unprincipled Northern adventurers, to Yankeeize the South, 
and make it tributary to the monopolists. It is beginning 
now to fail in both aims. The huge credit-bubble, in a time 
of profound peace and plentiful crops, has burst, and panic 
and wide-spread ruin have followed. In all the recent state 
elections, unless Pennsylvania be an exception, the party 
has evidently met with fearful losses. In some States where 
it held the power, as in New York and Ohio, it has met an 
inglorious defeat, and in those in which it retains the power 
it is by greatly reduced majorities, as we see in Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, and the north-western States. Virginia has as- 
serted her independence, and indicates the course that will 
soon be followed by every State that seceded, and the real 
people of each of those States, the pars sanior, will control its 
administration. Even President Grant will hardly venture 
to repeat the scandalous Federal interference in State affairs 
which he authorized in Louisiana. The forced enthusiasm 
for the negro is dying out. 
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The opposition victories, coming so soon after the presi- 
dential election, would in ordinary times, be little on which 

build any hopes for the future, for such victories are 
nothing unusual; but no one can deny that there is a 
wide-spread distrust, among the people throughout the Union, 
of the capacity of the administration and of the purity and 
integrity of the Republican party leaders. Undeniably the 
financial policy of the administration and of a Re :publican 
Congress has broken down; the revenues of the government 
are insufficient to meet its ordinary expenses, and it is sup- 
porting itself by forced loans in the shape of an additional 
issue of legal tenders. The President and his Secretary 
the Treasury are both profoundly ignorant of the first prin- 
ciples of public finance, as they are of real statesmanship, 
and as are nearly all our bankers and business men. Yet the 
people very justly blame the administration less than they 
do Congress. We know not indeed, what better, after all, 
was to be expected of Congress, made up as it is of bankers, 
manufacturers, railroad corporators, third-rate lawyers, with 
a sprinkling of flashy newspaper editors. Formerly, when 
the Southern people were represented, we had men in Con- 
gress of inde ‘pendent character, who made of statesman- 
ship a scientific study. But for the Calhouns, the Poin- 
dexters, the Lewises, the Pickenses, the Rhetts, you have 
now negroes or mulattoes, and carpet-baggers. We have 
now no class of men who make a study of the science of 
government and the art of statesmanship: we have only 
men versed in the arts and trickeries of the politician, or 
men who think only of advancing their private interests, 
even though called Christian statesmen, like Senator Pomeroy, 
Parson Harlan, or the ex-Vice-President Colfax. What is 
to be expected of men who are immersed in business, and 
intent only on making their fortunes? If there are men in 
the country who have really studied the science of govern- 
ment and mastered the mysteries of finance, they are 
unknown to the corner grocerymen and publics uns, and 
could not be elected even to the lowest office in the gift of 
the people, were they candidates. It is a prevailing opinion 
that a majority of votes can supply any lack of brains or 
defect of moral character. 

The present crash in Wall street, which has shaken some 
of our heaviest and most firmly-seated industrial and mer- 
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cantile houses and caused so much suffering among nearly 
all classes of the community, is only the natural and inevi- 
table result of our inflated credit system, which encourages 
wild and reckless speculations, and renders useless any 
foresight or calculation on the part of business men. Take 
the case of that old-established house of A. & W. Sprague 
& Co., of Providence, R. I. With eight millions of assets 
over and above its liabilities, the house has been obliged to 
ask an extension of credit from its creditors. The Spragues 
may have extended their business too far, yet they were no 
wild or rash speculators, but honest, inte lligent, and thorough 
business men, carrying on their various and extensive 
operations with rare prudence and circumspection. It was 
impossible for them, with ample means and doing a profitable 
business, to foresee danger, or to anticipate financial trouble. 
The evil lies in the credit system, that makes of debt capi- 
tal, and invests the wealth of the country in paper obliga- 
tions, whose value is continually fluctuating, and varying ten, 
twenty, fifty per cent. or more from d: ay to “di ay. The shrink- 
age in values by the late crash, we are ourse ves not sufticie ntly 
informed to say, but we may judge that it is very great, when, 
as it was judged in the case of Spragues, twenty-two 
millions of assets would not more that suffice to meet fourteen 
millions of liabilities. This indicates a shrinkage in values 
of about one third, which is probably more than it is. 

The fact is, we have no standard of value, and values are 
continually fluctuating, so that a man counted rich to-day 
may tind himself poor and in debt to-morrow. The laws of 
this fluctuation batile all cale ‘ulation, for it depends on causes 
as various as itself. It may be a rise or fall in the markets 
of Shanghai or Canton, a mutiny or a famine in India, a 
petty war in Africa, a revolution in France, Spain, Italy, or 
Germany, an unprofitable railroad speculation, the failure 
of a mismanaged bank, or of a trust company with a default- 
ing cashier that has extended its loans too far, or locked u 
its means in unavailable and really worthless assets. The 
recent crash was chiefly due to the attempt to build rail- 
roads on credit where not needed, and beyond the present 
ability of the country to sustain, and if the consequences 
could be confined to the bankers and brokers, like J: ay Cooke 
& Co., who undertook them for the sake of specul: iting in 
their stock, and getting possession of the enormous land 
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grants so unwisely made by Congress for their construction, 
no great harm would follow, but such is the solidarity of all 
classes of the community created by the credit sy stem, that 
the innocent suffer as well as the guilty, and even more than 
the guilty. We foresaw the crash coming, and our wonder 
is that it did npt come even sooner, and bring with it a far 
greater ruin than it as yet appears to have done. 

The various remedies suggested, whether by the President 
or by prominent merchants, traders, and bankers, are puerile, 
and not even palliatives. There is no remedy for a gan- 
grenous limb, or safety for the patient, but in amputation, 
and not always even in that. The essence of the present 
system is in using debt as capital. Under it no debts are 
ever really paid; there is only a transfer of the debt, and 
all debts are mortgages on the future. A debt discharged in 
bank-notes becomes a debt against the bank; in gre senbacks, 
it becomes a debt against the government, but in ne iher 
case is there any liquidation of the indebtedness. If the 
government credit fail—and a revolution, or gross mis- 
management may cause it to fail—somebody must lose; if 
the bank fail—and fail it must if it overdoes its business, 
if its debtors fail, if it lock up its means in unavailable or 
worthless assets, if there is a considerable shrinkage in their 
market value, or if its officers are speculators, stock- -gamblers, 
swindlers, or defaulters—its creditors necessarily _ lose. 
The bank depends on its debtors for its ability to pay its 
own debts, and the government would bankrupt the whole 
people were it to attempt to liquidate at once its entire 
indebtedness. It is more than it now is able to do, to meet 
its ordinary expenses and pay the interest on the public 
debt. For remedy, say some, create more banks, repeal all 
restrictions on their circulation, and relieve them of obliga- 
tions to keep a reserve on hand. Authorize free banking, or 
banking by anybody that pleases, say others. Let the govern- 
ment issue more greenbacks or tre: isury notes, say others 
still; that is, remedy the evil by increasing it, or inflating 
still more our overinflated credit ! 

The fact is, we have been attempting to be a great busi- 
ness community as distinguished from an agricultural com- 
munity, and have subjected agriculture itself to the laws of 
commerce and manufactures. We have attempted to do 
more business than the country required, or its capital and 
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labor could sustain. We have been in too great a hurry, 
and wished to plant and reap the same day. We have been 
carrying out vast schemes of internal improvements, which 
exceed our means; and we are crippled with debt. We 
have operated on borrowed capital, which we have received 
in the shape of perishable merchandise, and which we have 
consumed, leaving the original loan uncancelled. These 
loans, being paid chiefly in goods imported, have greatly 
stimulated the extravagance pe the people, and introduced 
a love of show and the habit of living beyond their income, 
while they are left to pay for the internal improve- 
ments, as far as paid for at all, out of their own pockets, and 
still taxed in one form or another to pay the interest con- 
stantly accruing to the foreign creditor, or the domestic 
creditor to whom the claim has been transferred. This tax 
for interest on debt and to support the extravagance gen- 
erated by our foreign loans received for the most part in the 
shape of perishable merchandise, is too heavy for our land 
and labor, productive as is the one and intense and long- 
continued as is the other, and the consequence is that the 
people are in debt, and speaking generally live on credit, 
or draw on their capital, hitherto “chiefly in land, the better 
portion of which has already been parted with, eaten up, 
or worn out. 

The remedy is not easy, for the ruling classes have not 
either the wisdom or the virtue to apply any effectual 
remedy. The most that they will tolerate is such measures 
as will enable them to tide over the present crisis, or palliate 
its severity, but leave in full force all the causes that have 
produced it. Many of these causes are moral and social, and 
beyond the reach of legislative or governmental action. So 
far as the reme dy depe nds on the government, it consists: 
1, in the total repeal of the legal tender act, and making 
nothing a legal tender but gold and silver; and, 2, in the 
restriction of the banks in the issue of their notes or bills to 
their actual ability at any time to redeem them in the lawful 
money of the U nited States. The twenty-five per cent. reserve 
the banks are now required to keep in their vaults affords 
no adequate security either to bill-holders or to depositors, 
as the present crash proves. The banks must not be allowed 
to draw interest on their debts which exceed their means of 
redeeming them on demand, nor use deposits as capital. 
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We do not disguise the fact that these two measures would 
‘ause a considerable shrinkage in values, and greatly dimin- 
ish the volume of the business of the country; but they 
would tend also to check wild and reckless speculation, and 
to place the business of the country on a safe and wholesome 
basis. Matters must become worse before they can become 
better. The volume of business we are doing is too large 
for the capital of the country, and it cannot be lessened 
without more or less suffering, for a time, to the mass of indi- 
viduals. We have nothing with which to extinguish our in- 
debtedness, whether foreign or domestic, but the produce of 
land and labor, and till we are compelled to bring our ex- 
penses within the income from land and labor, and so far 
within as to leave a surplus for a sinking-fund, we shall be 
afflicted with periodical panics like the present. Trade and 
large manufacturing establishments, as distinguished from 
domestic industries, are ruining us, as they ruin, in the long 
run, every nation that depends on them. The political 
economists are the most consummate fools going, for they 
regard man only as a producing and consuming animal, and 
are ignorant of the sources of real wealth. 

We do not expect either of the two measures we recom- 
mend—measures designed to put a stop to the use of debt as 
capital or stock-in-trade—will be adopted, nor do we expect 
to see any efficient remedy applied to the evils of which 
everybody complains. The present crisis will, after ruin- 
ing thousands, perhaps hundreds of thousands, ‘who will be 
unheeded as the slain in battle, exhaust itself, and the 
survivors, unwarned by experience, will resume the old 
course, and count the battle won; till a new crisis, a new 
crash, or prostration of credit comes, from which the 
widow and orphan, people of moderate means, and the labor- 
ing classes, as usual, will be the principal sufferers. Men 
will not believe that the worship of Mammon is suicidal, and 
that political economy, to be snecessful, must, like virtue, be 
based on the principle of self-denial. The modern system 
of business and finance, which is that of using debt for capi- 
tal, has too strong a hold on most modern nations, especially 
Great Britain and the United States, for any power in them 
to cast it off. It is rapidly becoming universal; it has 
triumphed over statesmanship, morality, and religion, and 
we suppose it must run its course, till the modern nations 
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find their boasted civilization evaporating in smoke. ‘ The 
wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the nations that 
forget God.” 

There is, after all, not much that is cheering in the situa- 
tion at home, and still less in the prospect abroad. We see 
nothing encouraging in Great Britain and Ireland. — It 
would seem, however, that we were mistaken in condemning 
what is called “* Home Rule” in Ireland, on the ground of its 
being opposed by the Irish hierarchy. When we wrote our 
article on “The Irish Race,” no ( ‘atholic bishop, so far as we 
were informed, had expressed himself favorable to the move- 
ment, and it seemed to us to be supported only by the ene- 
mies of the Church, fanatical republicans or degenerate 
Irishmen, who forgetful of the old Irish civilization, were 
simply seeking to Americanize or democratize Ireland. 
After the collapse of the Young Ireland rebellion, at Sliev 
na Mon, in 1848, we a nt the Irish patriots to 
abandon the effort for national independence and to labor to 
introduce and establish a federal system, which, without sep- 
arating Ireland from the British Empire, would give her 
home rule, or the management of her own local and internal 
affairs, which was, as we understood it, the substance of 
what ©’Connell and his friends were really seeking to effect 
by a re peal of the Union, only it retained the Irish rep- 
resentation in the Imperial Parliament which repeal aban- 
doned. We included Home Rulers with others we censured 
in our last Revirws, because we understood them to be 
moving in opposition to the Irish hierarchy, and therefore 
not to be favored by any real well-wisher to the Irish race. 
We neither censured nor cast any slur on genuine Irish 
patriots, but only opposed that mistaken patriotism, which 
would supplant ‘the old Irish order of civilization by the 
American, which has broken down here, where it had every 
advantage in its favor. 

In England it would seem that Mr. Gladstone is losing 
popularity, and it is doubtful if his party can much longer 
retain the ' places ; but though we have always sympathized 
with the Tories rather than with the W higs, and regard 
Mr. D’Israeli as the only contemporary English statesman 
really deserving the name, we are by no means sure that 
the accession of the Tories to power would be a gain, espe- 
cially to Catholic interests; but so far as we have any 
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knowledge on the subject, the Tories do retain some remin- 
iscences of the law of n: itions, while the Whigs and Liberals 
retain none. If the Whigs are more liber ‘al in promises to 
Catholics than the Tories, the *y fall usually even behind them 
in performance. To our mind the greatest danger with which 
England is threatened is from iiberaliem, or what i is the same 
thing, secularism. England represents to-day the City of 
the world, and is the chief supporter of that pagan spirit 
against which Savonarola fought and fell in vain, and which 
now pervades all modern society, as even our English Catho- 
lics at length are beginning to understand. She, individuals 
excepted, with all her ¢ cant, hypocrisy, and philanthropy, is 
as thoroughly heathen as ever was ancient Greece or Rome, 
Egypt or Assyria. She is secular, and seeks to secularize 
everything—edueation, religion, the Church, literature, art, 
and science. She warms up and grows poetical only in the 
worship of nature, and becomes enthusiastic only over classic 
antiquity. Her influence on other nations is most deleteri- 
ous, and will continue to be so, till her own godless, or “‘mer- 
cantile system,” as Nicholas of Russia was wont to call 

fails from its own excesses. God has given her a place for 
repentance, and many individuals have availed themselves 
of it, and been reconciled to the Church ; and, we presume, 
many more noble conversions will, through grace, be effected, 
but we have lost all hope of her reconversion, for we see, or 
think we see, the same secular spirit finding its way into 
Catholic Ireland, and by its subtle influence destroying or 
corrupting the faith of no small portion of the Irish youth. 

In Ng 8 there is no change for the better, and little 
prospect of any immediate change in the policy of the 
Imperial government. The persecution of the Church con- 
tinues without any relaxation, and the infamous laws against 
religious liberty, or the rights of God, are enforced with due 
rigor. The Imperial government believes itself under the 
necessity of warring against the Church as the only practi- 
cable means of conciliating the liberals or of averting the 
hostility of the secret societies. But when, to please the 
Internationals, it has subjugated or destroyed the Church 
within the empire, and destroy ed the independence of every 
quasi religious organization, its danger will be increased, 
not diminished. Gallicanism in France had destroyed the 
independence of the Church in that kingdom before the French 
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revolutionists of 1789 could overthrow the state, demolish the 
throne, and behead the king. When the Church is gone 
religion is gone, and when religion is gone, civil authority, 
however constituted, is, gone, has no support, and only 
anarchy or a military despotism is possible. The people, 
filled with a religion independent of them, commanding and 
directing them, may be relied on to support legitimate 
authority and maintain social order; but the people that 
have broken with religious tradition and have no religion, or 
only a sham religion, are incapable of sustaining civil 
society because incapable of submitting to the majesty of 
law. Such a people have no conscience, and can feel no 
moral obligation. Prince von Bismarck, warring against the 
Church, is encouraging and strengthening the only party 
really dangerous to the empire. Does he not see it? 

Italy, relying on Prussia for support, continues to hold 
the Pope a prisoner in the Vatican, and to carry out its 
sacrilegious work of spoliation of the religious houses; and 
thus far with impunity. It is said, we know not how truly, 
that faith and zeal are reviving among the Italian people ; 
but what can the people do without leaile ‘rs and forbidden 
by their very religion to use any but lawful means against an 
infidel and sacrilegious government, or to free themselves and 
to vindicate the rights of God? In Spain, the Carlists do 
not seem to be making much progress, indeed, if telegraphic 
despatches are to be relied on, they have latterly lost ground. 
The republic at Madrid, though it has the sympathy of the 
government of W ashington and our minister, General 
Sickles, is by no means firmly established, or capable of 
governing the country. We see no human help for the 
Spanish peninsula. A portion, perhaps the numerical 
majority of the Spanish people, retain their Catholic faith 
and attachment to monarchy; but the ruling classes, there 
as elsewhere, the new nobility and the wealthy traders, 
merchants, and manufacturers. the citizens as distinguishe d 
from the peasants, have practically at least lost their faith 
and with it their patriotism, and are divided between the 
republic, the commune, Don Carlos, and the Prince of the 
Asturias. They only thwart each other. Should the republic 
utterly fail, Prussia apparently stands ready to place a 
Hohenzollern on the Spanish throne. 

The restoration of monarchy in France does not seem so 
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near at hand as it did three months ago. hi monarchical 
movement has met with a check, if not a defeat. The secret 
societies, by means of which the minority, a Faia mptible 
minority indeed, contrive to control the action of the major- 
ity, are too well organized and too strong in France, pe shi aps 
throughout — for the royalists or monarchists. The 
Right i in the National Assembly have won no victories in the 
recent elections. It would seem to be on the point of making 


important concessions to the Left, and thereby indicating 


weakness, or want of courage, which is the same thing. 
Whenever a government or a party in place makes a conces- 
sion to the opposition, it is all over with it, and if the Right 
yields at all, the restoration of the Bourbonic monarchy may 
be re garded as henceforth a vain dream. The Bourbons are 
expiating the crimes of their fathers, especially in the sup- 
pression of the illustrious Society of Jesus. No power that 
took part in that suppression has since prospered. Look 
at Spain, Naples, Portugal, Austria. There is no doubt that 
the national sentiment of France is in favor of monarchy, but 
she is powerless against the secret societies spread as a net- 
work all over her soil, and they will suffer her to have no 
monarch but one in whom they can confide to do their dirty 
work, and they can confide in no one who, while he pro- 
fesses to be a Catholic, will not use his power to cripple 
the influence of religion by denying the Church her freedom 
and independence. 

We think the chances of the imperialists are better than 
those of the royalists, for they are less hampered by their 
traditions, hold more in common with the Left, and can 
promise more to the agents of the secret societies. McMahon 
is an honest and a very honorable man, a respectable, though 
not a great soldier, but he has not as yet proved himself a 
statesman, and we suspect, is an imperialist rather than a 
royalist. The Due de Broglie, his chief minister, is an able 
man, a learned and brilliant author, and, we doubt not, a 
Catholic in his convictions, as one might be a French Catho- 
lic before the Council of the Vatican; but his predominant 
passion is for constitutional government as the only sure 
guaranty of liberty. He can hardly be regarded as a legiti- 
mist. Thus far he has proved himself but an iadidiorent 
statesman. The Right has gained nothing by displacing M. 
Thiers, and is probably weaker to-day than when the present 
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government came into power. Whatever may have been 
the revival of religion in France, the elections prove that it 
has had very little if any influence on the voting population. 
The most that the friends of order and re ‘ligion can now hope 
is to preserve the present republican government in the 
hands of those who are not republicans. Let the government 
pass into the hands of avowed republicans, though conserva- 
tive, it will soon pass into the hands of the radicals, for con- 
servative republicans differ from Red republicans only in 
degree, not in principle, and the inevitable tendency of things 
is for power to pass into the hands of the bolder, more ener- 
getic, and extreme section of a party. The Reds, or extreme 
Left, will triumph, as surely as power passes into the hands 
of republicans who are so from principle and conviction, 
and consequently the republic will become a Reign of Terror, 
and degenerate into the despotism of the mob, from which 
only a military despotism can rescue it. 

We have a profound respect for Louis Veuillot, who, through 
the Univers, would seem to be the dictator of the Catholic 
public opinion throughout the world, but, as we have here- 
tofure said, we think he makes a great blunder in laboring 
to identify the Catholic cause with “ths it of monarchy, and in 
France with that of the Count de Chambord. The ( ‘atho- 
lic party in no country in the world, even with the sovereign 
at its head, is strong enough, humanly speaking, to restore 
and sustain Catholic ‘monarchy, or a monarchy able and dis- 
posed to maintain social orde ‘r, and the freedom and inde- 
pendence of the Church, the kingdom of God on earth. We 
see it in Germany, in Austria, in Italy, in France, in Spain, 
where Catholics are the numerical majority, no less than in 
countries where they are only a feeble minority. We have 
as little confidence in monarchy as we have in democracy. 
M. Veuillot cannot be more opposed to the revolutionary 
spirit than we are; but he knows or ought to know that it 
was not the people, but the sovereigns, that evoked that 
spirit in the eighteenth century. “It now pervades the 
people, and kings and kaisers hold their crowns only by 
pandering to the worst passions it has stirred up. They can 
reign only by grace of the secret societies, and to secure 
that grace they must make direct or indirect war on the 
( ‘hurch of God. How then restore or sustain anywhere a 
real Catholic monarchy? Loyalty is expunged from the 
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popular vocabulary, and without loyalty in the people, mon- 
archs can sustain themselves only by force 

To restore and sustain a Catholic monarchy in any 
country, you need either a thoroughly Catholic or a 
thoroughly loyal people; and in no country in Europe or 
America have you either. M. Veuillot makes the mistake 
of seeking the effect as the condition of obtaining the cause. 
You must revive loyalty and Catholic faith in the people 
before a Catholic mon: archy is practicable; and when you 
have done that we know not that monarchy is prefer: able to 
republicanism. Monarchy cannot help us. It must obey the 
mandate of the secret societies or be subverted, and as no 
Catholic monarchy that recognizes and respects the rights 
of God can obey that mandate, no Catholic monarchy, even 
if restored, can stand or govern. <A conservative republic, 
as things now are, is for any length of time equally im- 
practicable. It must either become radical, or by a coup 
d'état like that of the 2d of December, 1851, convert itself 
into a military despotism, with a carbonaro for despot, as 
was Louis Napoleon. We say, then, as we have heretofore 
said, we see nothing to hope either for society or the Church 
from political action, political changes, or combinations. No 
government anywhere that is devoted to the true interests of 
society, and seeks to govern according to the law of God, or 
the traditional jus gentium, can now stand. 

For our own part we think, as we have said of our 
financial affairs, matters must become worse before they 
can become better. We look for a temporary triumph of 
the radicals over monarchy, and over the conservative 
republic. The Mazzinians and Garibaldians will supplant 
=i monarchy in Italy, Castelar will extinguish the 

Carlists in Spain, the Left will triumph over the Right in 
France as the Mountain did over the Gironde in the old 
revolution, and the secret societies will, when they can no 
longer use it, put an end toGerman imperialism. Such seems 
to us likely to be-the course of public events. There must 
come a complete demolition of the old political Europe, and 
the total destruction of the civilization that the Church has 
so laboriously created, and society be reduced to a more 
degrading barbarism, denser ignorance, and grosser super- 
stition than the world has hitherto seen. The n either the 
world comes to an end or the Church must begin her work 
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over again, and create a new Christendom and a new 
Christian civilization. We look for the latter, which how- 
ever will not come till the last vestige of the old system has 
been swept away. 

We do not pretend to any gift of prophecy, and we may 
be mistaken in our calculations, for we do not know the 
secret counsels of Providence, or what providential interven- 
tion there may be in behalf of the Church or of Christian 
society ; but taking a purely human view of the causes in 
operation, it has been our conviction for the last thirty years, 
and frequently expressed in our Review and in our public 
lectures, that Christendom is broken up, and that the Church 
finds herself in this nineteenth century in substantially the 
same condition in which she was in the first century or under 
the pagan Cresars, that is, face to face with revived paganism 
or nature-worship. She has no external power on which she 
can rely to protect her external interests, or to defend her 
rights; she is thrown back on her spiritual resources alone 
as the kingdom of God, as she was when she went forth, 
after the descent of the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost, 
from Jerusalem to conquer the world to hg’ Lord. The 
nations are hardly less pagan or hostile to her now than 
they were then. She has to proceed now as in the begin- 
ning, and reconvert them—a far more difficult task than 
that of their first conversion. Ages of persecution from all 
quarters may be expected, and far harder to bear than that 
ot = so-called ms urtyr ages. The division of the world into 
the Catholic world and the ileiions ary world is obsolete; there 
remains’ only the missionary world, and in every land the 
Church is virtually a missionary Church. Such was the 
view we took when we sought admission into the Church, 
and such is the view we have never ceased to take. 

In the Middle Ages there were, at times, more external 
violence to the Church and hardly fewer acts of disobedience 
and sacrilege than now; but with this difference, the men 
then knew they were wrong, acted against the principles 
they held to be true, but now they: have conformed their 
principles to their practice, have persuaded themselves that 
wrong is right, evil is good, and sacrilege is an act of piety. 
They therefore now commit their crimes against the Church 
and society, and perform their evil deeds with a quiet con- 
science and without compunction. Even such brutal tyrants 
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as Henry IV, King of the Germans, and the perfidious 
Frederic H, ‘of Germ: my, had a conscience, but Kaiser 
Wilhelm pm Prince von Bismarck have none, and both 
measure their right by their might. In the non-Catholic 
world to-day, there is actually less principle, less conscience, 
than there was with the Greeks and Romans when Peter 
transferred his chair from Antioch to Rome. The recon- 
version of the nations that have apostatized must therefore 
be much more difficult than their original conversion. We 
do not know that there is any ground of hope for their re- 
conversion, and St. Paul (Heb. vi) seems to teach that “it 
is impossible.” It certainly is impossible with men, but 
“with God all things are possible.” Protestantism is un- 
questionably that ‘falling away” apostasy of which 
St. Paul writes to the Thessalonians, and which was to 
precede the end, and its spirit is manifestly the spirit of 
Antichrist already in the world when St. John wrote his 
first Epistle. Is it not more reasonable to suppose that the 
end is at hand, than that these apostate nations will ‘ be re- 
newed unto penance,” and reunited to the living body of 
Christ ? 

There are many signs of the approaching end; but there 
are also signs of the contrary. If the faith of many has 
waxed cold, there is still faith on the earth, and the words of 
the Lord to Elias in the desert, may be repeated to the de- 
sponding, ‘‘I have reserved me seven thousand who have 
not bowed the knee to Baal.” The constant prayers that 
ascend for the August Prisoner of the Vatican, the liberal 
contributions of Catholics to his support, the pilgrimages to 
holy shrines, especially the shrines of Our Lady, that of late 
have become so striking a feature in France and elsewhere, 
prove that faith is not extinct, if they do not prove that it is 
reviving. It seems to us, also, that the Church has not or 
ac complishe :d her work, and that not yet has the Gospel o 
the kingdom been preached to all nations, and the ie td 
of this world made the kingdoms of God and his Christ. The 
Jews have not yet been converted and brought in, and they 
seem as far off, as a body, asever. They are the chief captains 
of the army of Antichrist. It is possible the old Catholic 
nations of Europe will be given up, as have been those of 
Asia and Africa, and the Christian empire move westward 
through America, and crossing the Pacific Ocean, complete 
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its circuit by returning to Asia its birthplace. Who knows? 
The designs of the Lord are unalterable and sure to be ful- 
filled. 

Yet whether the end of the world be near or far off, no 
harm can come to the Church or to the true people of God 
united to Christ by faith and love, who dwell in him and he 
in them. But as we know not the day or the hour, we 
should strive so to live as to be prepared for either event. 
It is with the end of the world as with death, of which some 
one says, ‘since we know we must die, but know not when, 
we should so live and work as if we were to die within the 
hour, and also as if we were to live forever.” We may not 
succeed in restoring the lapsed nations, or in reviving 
Christian civilization, but we must earnestly and persever- 
ingly seck to do it, and leave the event to Him whose it is 
to grant or withhold success. For ourselves we believe that 
new victories on earth await the Church, and we hold it our 
duty and the duty of every Catholic, to labor to restore and 
preserve the Christian faith, the Christian family, and 
Christian society. We have to-day the same enemy in 
front of us that the Apostles themselves had to war against, 
and like them we can rely for victory only on God. The 
kingdoms of this world are against us, the spirit of modern 
society is against us, the politics and politicians are against 
us, the we alth, the pretended science, learning, and philos- 
ophy of the nations are against us, and Protestants, like the 
old carnal Jews, are by their emissaries everywhere present 
stirring up the people against us; but He in whom we trust 
is stronger than they all, and, if such is his will he can 
scatter with his breath as the chaff of the summer threshing- 
floor before the wind. 

The present condition of what was Christendom is due to 
placing in power the party which in the time of the Ligue 
in France, went by the name of les politiques, who were 
neither fish nor flesh, and who subordinated the 1 rights of God 
and the interests of religion to the exigencies of state 
policy. These are, whether nominally Catholics or not, now 
the men in power, and whom even Catholics intrust with the 
direction of public affairs. We must use all the lawful means 
we possess to displace them, and to put in their place only 
men who will subordinate state policy to the Law of the Lord. 
We expressed in the Review last July, some doubts in re- 
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gard to the expediency of the call of the energetic and out- 
spoken Bishop of Cleveland, upon Catholics to unite and 
vote only for such men as will defend a rights of Catholics, 
especially in regard to education. We have some doubts 
if the doubts we expressed were well founded, and are at 
present disposed to retract them, and to support the policy 
recommended by the venerable bishop. The late elections 
have shown us that political parties are likely to be again in 
our country very nearly equally balanced, or at least the 
fanatical anti-( ‘atholie, or Wethediation! party, headed by 
President Grant and his Methodist friends and masters, has 
received a check, and is by no means invulnerable. The 
recent election in this city shows what an honest, consistent, 
and capable political leader, a thorough-going Catholic, bold, 
energetic, yet prudent, can effect. The same man may do 
more yet. 

But we are new speaking chiefly in reference to Catholics 
in the old European nations, where they are, as in France, 
Spain, Italy, Austria, and Southern Germany, by far the 
numerical majority. Yet in none of these countries do we 
find a really Catholic statesman worthy of the name in power. 
Count Franz de ( ‘hampagny wrote, in the ¢ ‘orrespondent, some 
years back, “tin Alsace and Lorraine, the two most Catholic 
departments of France, there is scare ely a Catholic in office, 
national, departmental, or communal. The offices are nez arly 
all filled by Protestants and Jews.” It was pretty much the 
same throughout all France. Official France has never been 
thoroughly Catholic since the accession of Henry IV, we 
might say since Louis XII, surnamed the Father of his 
People, and, as we said years ago, if there is Protestantism 
in Europe to-day, the chief re sponsibility rests on official 
France, who has never since the consolidation of the 
Capetian monarchy, served the Church any farther than it 
could make or hoped to make her subservient to the schemes 
of political aggrandizement. Even Louis IX was canon- 
ized, not for be royal virtues or his devotion to the Holy 
See, but for his virtues as a man, and his heroism in adver- 
sity, chiefly as a prisoner in Tunis. Perhaps, if we might 
say it with reverence, also as a stroke of policy, to some 
extent at least, of Rentian -e VIII, who was persecuted by his 
grandson, the really infamous Philip the Fair. That the 
Pope is infallible, in the canonization of saints, is not, we 
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believe, de fide. The Franks, after the half pagan Charles 
Martel, were devoted to the Holy See, but we have yet to 
learn any disinterested support to the Holy F ‘ather by 
official France, since the accession of the Capetian race of 
kings. 

In later times French Catholics have rarely insisted 
true, thorough-going Catholics to represent them. If they 
have voted for Catholics, it has usually been for politicians 
who subordinate the Church to the state. Over 1,700,000 
out of 1,800,000 inhabitants of Paris profess to be Catholics ; 
yet they mz ide or submitted to the C ommune, and have not a 
single conservative in the National Assembly. Even Count 
de Remusat was not radical enough for the Parisian Catholic 
voters. In our own country rarely can a Catholic who sub- 
ordinates his politics to his religion secure the votes even of 
his Catholic brethren, and when a Catholic is elected to an 
office, state, national, or municipal, it is usually one who 
cares little for his religion, and knows less of its real prin- 
ciple s—a liberal Catholic, or one who holds that his “ reli- 
gion has nothing to do with his politics.” In fact, Catholics 
alt whom their religion is the governing principle of their 
lives are never office seekers, never demagogues, and seldom 
popular even with Catholic electors. We touch here the 
real discouraging fact, the fact that makes us so doubtful 
of the restoration of Catholic society in Europe or elsewhere. 
There is even among Catholics a fearful lack of Catholic 
principle, and it is to Js lack of Catholic principle that is 
due the ascendency gained by the enemies of God and society. 
Unless this lack is sup plied, and we Catholics become Catho- 
lics, heart and soul, there is no hope for the world, however 
many churches we may build, or pilgrimages we may make. 
We may have to submit to anti-Catholic governments, but 
never should we, by our own act, create or aid in creat- 
ing them. 
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VIIL—LITERARY NOTICES AND CRITICISMS 


1.—Cutholicity and Pantheism. All Truth or No Truth. An 
Essay. By the Rev. J. pe Conciiio of the Propaganda 
College, Professor of Dogmatic and Moral Theology and Pas- 
tor of St. Michael’s Chureh, Jersey City. New York: D. & J. 
Sadlier & Co. 12mo, pp. 376. 1874. 


Tus volume, which we most cordially welcome, is a reprint of 
articles on Catholicity and Pantheism originally published in = 
Catholic World, and we think the author has judged wisely 
collecting and republishing them in a separate work, ‘The oe 
contains only the first part, complete however in itself, of a much 
larger work, intended to embrace the entire field of theology in its 
natural and supernatural relations, in fact a new Summa ‘T he logic a 
adapted to the wants of theological students in this nineteenth 
century, which the author informs us he contemplates, and which 
we earnestly hope he will have life and leisure to complete and 
publish. 

Father de Concilio is a man of the highest Italian culture, an 
accomplished scholar of philosophical and theological ability and 
attainments, whose equal it would be difficult to find in any country. 
Yet he is one of the most modest and unpretending men we have 
ever known, and who seems to us to live at the foot of the cross, 
in constant communion with his crucified Master. He is an 
Italian by birth and education, and has many and strong affinities 
with an Italian school, if we may so call it, in philosophy and 
theology, which has hardly a representative in the English-speak- 
ng world. It is a school that attempts to do for this age, what 

. Thomas did so successfully for the thirteenth century, that is, 
to give a scientific expression to Catholic theology, which meets 
the deepest wants of the highest intellects ‘ond refutes the 
wultitudinous errors of our unhappy times. The work it proposes 
or is trying to accomplish is a great and necessary one; not that 
we have outgrown St. Thomas, even dwarfed as he has been by 
little men and routinists who profess to expound his philosophy to 
us. It is not that St. Thomas leaves many problems unsolved or 
inadequately solved, but that the form of his solution needs adapta- 
tion to our age and to the mutual relations of faith and reason and 
the mutual relations of Catholic dogmas to one another. Their in- 
terdependence one on another as integral parts of one complete whole 
needs to be more prominently brought out in the light of the great 
catholic principles which underlie alike the natural and the super- 
natural, the order of generation and tlie order of regeneration. We 
do not suppose that we can even in this make any advance on St. 
Thomas, but we can conceive that it may be presented in a form 
more intelligible to our contemporaries. It does not seem to us 
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that we as Catholics are bound under pain of mortal sin to preserve 
intact the Peripatetic mould in which St. Thomas cast Catholic 
theology and philosophy, and which was so effectual in the thir- 
teenth century against the false philosophy, based on Aristotle, of 
the Arabian enemies of Christianity, but which has proved ineffectual 
in nearly every century since. It was ineffectual against the great 
Western schism, ineffectual against the Reformation, and is inetfectual 
against the pantheism or atheism of modern speculative thought. 
It did not check infidelity in the last century, nor does it restrain 
it in the present. ‘his inefficiency, we grant, is not due to its 
intrinsic defects, but to its not being duly studied and understood ; 
but this is enough; for our age will not study and understand it, 
perhaps, cannot. Why then go on age after age repeating it, and 
insisting that all Catholic theology and philosophy shall be cast in 
the mould of the thirteenth century ? 

The school to which Father de Concilio belongs is aiming at no 
novelty, but is only trying to do for our age what St. Thomas did 
for his, or St. Augustine and St. Gregory the Great, St. John 
Damascene and St. Anselm did for their respective ages. They 
propose no new theology or philosophy, but to make the old spe: ak 
a language intelligible to the nineteenth ceutury. They are doing 
what all great theologians and philosophers of every age of the 
Church have aimed to do. The aim of the school is lawful, is 
praiseworthy, and, if it succeeds in its aim, as F shat de ¢ Cnsilee 
has for the most part thus far done, every Catholic should bid it 
God speed. We certainly for ourselves regard his efforts as in the 
last degree important, and worthy of all encouragement from 
Catholics, though personally we are not prepared to accept his 
views on every subject he discusses. He is an Italian, has the 
Italian turn of thought and the Italian culture; he writes, for the 
most part, in choice and elegant English, but is not thoroughly master 
of our mother tongue, and certainly would appear to better advan- 
tage in his native Italian, Yet his book, in a purely literary point 
of view, has rare merits, and might shame the productions of many 
a much-lauded native author. His style is not free from Italicisms, 
but it is clear, forcible, and at times even eloquent. The author 
proves himself a broad and deep, perhaps we should say, an original 
thinker, a close and rigid reasoner, and to have a full knowledge 
of his subject. 

We have not had time to read the reprint before us, and we 
speak of the work from our recollections of it as it originally ap- 
peared in the Catholic World. It has left on our mind the 
impression that the author is superior as a theologian to what he 
is as a philosopher, though one must be a philosopher or he cannot 
be a great theologian. Father de Concilio is no psychologue, but, 
though we speak with great reserve, we are not quite sure that he 
steers quite clear of psychologism. His terminology belongs to the 
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psychological school. He does not seem to be aware that infinite 
and finite are concepts or abstractions, not realities. There is, im re, 
no infinite or finite. There is infinite being, and there are finite 
existences or things. By beginning with a concept or abstraction, 
he can hardly escape, if hard pushed, the nihilism of Hegel. Be- 
sides, infinite and finite, so far as the terms go, express or imply no 
relation between them, far less that the finite depends on, the 
creative act of the infinite. The author would have done better to 
have followed Gioberti, as we have done, and used, instead of infi- 
nite and finite, which are abstract and belong to the reflective order, 
the concrete terms of intuition, being and existences, which, vi ter- 
mini, express the relation between them. ‘The thought is sound, 
buat to our understanding the expression is faulty, and belongs to a 
school of philosophy which the reverend and learned author, we 
presume, would hardly accept. 

The author, if we recollect aright, attributes the origin of pan- 
theism to the natural craving of the human mind for unity. We 
have been accustomed to assign it a very different origin, namely, 
to subtile and over-refined speculations of philosophers on the 
relation of cause and effect, which caused them to lose sight of the 
real distinction between Creator and creature, or God and nature. 
Certain it is that the cause must be immanent in the effect, or the 
effect would cease to exist. But the cause may be immanent in 
the effect in two senses: 1, as causa essentialis, as in the Blessed 
Trinity the Father is immanent in the Son, and through the Son is 
immanent in the Holy Ghost; or 2, as causa efficiens, or as the 
theologians term it, the efficacions presence of God in his works. 
The pantheist takes the immanence in the first sense, in which 
sense the canse and effect are in substance or essence identical. 
The seminal principle of all pantheism is the identity in substance 
or essence of cause and effect, of creator and creature, or in plain 
terms the denial of the creative act of God, or that God creates 
from nothing existences or substances distinct from his own sub- 
stance or being but dependent on it. Father de Concilio must bear 
in mind that the human race began in knowledge not igno- 
rance; in truth, not in error; and therefore we have but to note 
the process by which the most subtle philosophers in the modern 
world fall from Christian truth into the pantheistic error, to 
understand the process by which the philosophers in the earliest 
times fell from the same truth into the same error. 

‘The error could not have been induced by a craving for unity ; 
because men already had it in the knowledge of the unity of God, 
and of the cosmos through his creative act, and mediante that act, 
one with himself. The most refined, subtle forms of error are the 
earliest, and as all error is a misapprehension or misapplication of 
truth, so we ascribe the origin of pantheism to the misapprehension 
or misapplication of the truth with regard to the immanence of the 
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cause in the effect. Having once confounded the divine immanence 
as causa efficiens or maker, with his immanence as causa 
essentialis, it is easy to explain the origin of all the various forms 
of heathenism, which are all based on pantheism, and are only so 
many varying forms of nature-worship, which the Dublin Review 
thinks has never been wholly extinct in the Aryan race, and to 
which that race is everywhere, especially in England, rapidly re- 
turning. There is a deeper significance in D’Israeli’s “ Lothair” 
than every one has detected. 

But the difference between us and the author on the origin of 
pantheism detracts little from the merit of his book, even supposing 
we are right. We have expressed our high opinion of the aim and 
genuine merits of Father de Concilio’s book, and we regret that 
want of space prevents us from analyzing the work and telling our 
readers more at length what the author has done. We shall take 
the earliest opportunity to return to it after having re-read and 
studied it, as such a book should be studied. The author is still 
a young man, and we shall be much disappointed if he do not prove 
a brilliant light in our Catholic community, and leave his mark on 
the philosophy and a of the age. 


2.—A Course of Philosophy embracing Logic, Metaphysics, and 
Ethics. Designed as a Text-Book for the Use of Schools. 
By Rev. A. Lovage, C. 8S. C., Professor in the University 
of Notre-Dame. Baltimore: Kelly, Piet & Co. 12mo, pp. 


227. 1873. 


We think very favorably of the general design of this modest work, 
and regard it as much better adapted to serve as a text-book in 
schools which need a text-book of philosophy in English than the 
work of Father Hill, S. J., which we had occasion to notice some 
months back. It is simpler and more easily understood by the 
English reader ignorant of Latin and the Scholasties, while it is 
perhaps equally profound, and to our thinking even less objection- 
none Professor Hill follows St. Thomas as usually understood 
by the Fathers of the Society, but not always St. Thomas as we 
ourselves understand him. Professor Louage, though he makes no 
wrofession of being a Thomist, is probably as genuine a Thomist as 
is Father Hill, and besides, writes in good English, which does not 
need in the student a knowledge of scholastic Latin to be intelligible. 
Professor Louage has evidently designed his work for pupils 
just entering the class of philosophy, not for the more advanced 
classes, though it will serve even for them under an able professor, 
who loves philosophy and is master of the art of teaching. Its 
arrangement is admirable, and its several divisions are just 
and scientific. The part devoted to Ethics pleases us better thin 
that of any other text-book of philosophy that we are acquaiste 
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with; and we specially commend it. With his Logic as the Art 
of Reasoning we have no fault to find; but his Metaphysics and 
his detinitions, though in accordance with the system of philosophy 
the author adopts, do not satisfy us. We belong not to his parish. 
He defines philosophy to be “the science of the supersensible.” 
We prefer our own definition: the science of principles. For 
though principles are supersensible yet the supersensible is not 
always a prince _ In every particuls uw thing there is a particular 
supersensible, | yut all principles are universal. 

The author's definitions are usually brief, cl ar, and compre *hen- 
sive, but not always accurate. “ A being or thing,” he says, “ is that 
which exists or may exist.” But what may exist, but does not exist, i 
not a thing, is no-thing. The possible is simply nothing, for the 
power to make it a thing—res—is not in itself. Being is that which 
is, and therefore is not a thing, for things are always creatures, and 
exist only by the creative act of being. It is always real, never 
simply possible, for reduce being to possibility, there is nothing to 
actualize it. There is and can be only one being, and, all abstrac- 
tions being simple nullities, that one being must be real and 
necessary being, that is, God, who alone can say, SUM QUI SUM. 
All beside being that exists is from being, created by it, dependent 
on it, distinguishable from it, and therefore i improperly called being 
Creatures are existences, but not, if we speak according to the truth 
of things, beings. No man with a om philosophy an give a 
proper definition of philosophical terms; he can give only the sense 
or no-sense in which he uses them, 

“ EXISTENCE is the real union of the parts or attributes which 
constitute a being.” Then what has not parts, and therefore not 
capable of division, has no existence! Has God parts, and is he 
divisible? Are parts of a thing or existence identical with its 
attributes? Then unity or the indivisible is without attributes, and 
when we speak of the attributes of God, we deny his unity, and 
assume that he is not essentially one, but a sum or totality made 
up of parts in a real union. 

‘“* POSSIBILITY is the agreement of the attributes which constitute 
a being, in such a way that its existence does not involve any 
contradiction.” Can that which neither is nor exists have attributes ? 
Can there be any agreement or disagreement between the attri- 
butes of nothing? The author appears not to have learned that 
possibility is nothing, aside from the ability of the real to produce 
it, as we have just shown. “The essence of a being consists of the 
collection of its essential or necessary attributes.” How can there 
be a collection of what neither is nor exists? Is the essence of a 
thing made up of attributes which precede it and exist indepen- 
dently of it? If not, how can the essence be a collection? The 
essence of a thing, as we understand it, is that by which a thing 
or existence is what it is. The essence of God is what he is in 
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himself, and indistinguishable, in re, from his Esse, as the author's 
theology should teach him. 

“ Science is a series of notions, deduced from principles firmly 
established.” Are logical deductions notions ? “Science is either 
subjective or objective” We have shown, in our analysis of thought 
in a foregoing article, that all thought is simult: neously the 
resultant of the intershock of subject and object in which the object 
presents itself, mediately or immediately, to the subject, and as 
there can be no science without thought there can be no science 
which is not at once subjective and objective ; consequently, there 
is and can be no purely subjective science, for the subject cannot 
act without the presence and concurrent activity of the object. But 
enough of criticism. The text-book, in the hands of a skilful 
professor, who is a real philosopher, may be advantageously used, 
for it brings up the various questions, on which professors differ, 
distinctly before the class. 

But the chief merit of the “ Course” is the part devoted to Moral 
Philosophy. co we find the Catholic philosopher. The anthor 
is not engaged in a psychological inquiry into the origin of the 
subjective notion or feeling or moral obligation in the mind, like 
most modern philosophers, especially English and American, but 
treats the question, What is the objective ground of moral obliga- 
tion? Why am I bound to do this and to refrain from that? ‘The 
heathen philosophers, who had lost the tradition of the creative act, 
were never able to give to this question a satisfactory answer, and 
most Catholics, in their moral philosophy though not in their moral 
theology, assuming that all philosophy has its ground in the natural 
order, are able to give an answer not a whit more satisfactory. 
Neither nature nor reason is legislative, and therefore can impose 
no obligation. Reason perceives and asserts the moral obligation 
man is under, and its ground, but does not and cannot impose it. 
Moral obligation binds the will; reason can bind only the intellect 
“In order to inmypoee an obligation,” says the author, p. 152, * two 
wills are necessary: the one of a superior having the right to 
command, and the other of an inferior who is bound to obey; but 
the human will, considered abstractly from God, is not that of 4 
superior, all men being naturally equal; hence the human will 
cannot create an obligation. The obligation must therefore come 
from the authority of God.” Man can rightfully command, or 
morally oblige, only in the respect that he holds the place of God 
Non est potestas nisi a Deo. The ground of moral obligation is the 
right of God to command. The right of God to command is 
found in his supreme and exclusive dominion, and his supreme and 
exclusive dominion is founded on the fact that he is our sole Creator, 
and has created us from nothing. Whoso, then, denies that God 
is, and is our Creator, can astiont no moral obligation, and no moral 
law. The whole moral order rests on God and his creative act. 
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